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Amongst  the  little  group  of  worthies  to  whose  efforts, 
in  the  main,  the  Essex  Institute  owes  its  present  standing, 
the  name  of  William  Phineas  Upham  holds  a  foremost 
place.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a  conspicuous  servant, 
as  well,  both  of  the  County  and  of  the  State,  and  it  is  fit 
that  our  Historical  Collections  should  record  his  interest¬ 
ing  career.! 

Mr.  Upham  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  the  summer 
of  1856,  and  came  to  reside  at  Salem,  where  he  had  been 
born,  January  19, 1836.  The  year  1856  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  Institute.  Founded  eight  years  before, 
it  had  struggled  on,  sustained  mainly  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  diligence  of  Doctor  Wheatland  and  the  contributions 
of  a  few  of  his  well-to-do  friends,  until  the  Plummer 
bequest  came  to  hand  and  at  last  provided  permanent 
quarters  in  the  new  Athenaeum  Building.  The  writer 
recalls  the  urgency  which  Upham,  who  was  already  en¬ 
listed,  employed  in  efforts  to  secure  his  help.  The  Asiatic 
.Block  was  just  finished,  and  David  Roberts,  afterwards 
Mayor,  had  an  office  on  its  third  floor,  where  Upham,  in 
1856,  began  the  study  of  the  law.  Messrs.  Phillips  and 

'The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  printed,  in  January,  1910,  a 
memoir  of  him  which  preserves  most  of  the  needful  data  for  such 
a  record,  and  this  material  that  Society  has  courteously  placed  at 
our  service. 
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Gillis  occupied  another  oiBce  on  that  floor,  in  which  the 
writer,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1856,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  desk. 

A  turn  for  antiquarian  research  was  in  the  blood.  His 
father,  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  1821,  was  for  twenty  years  pastor  of  the  historic  First 
Church  of  Salem.  Among  many  civic  honors  which  he 
enjoyed  were  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1863,  the  presidency  of  our  State  Senate, 
and  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  had  been  mayor  of  Salem. 
But  his  bent  was  for  literature  and  study.  He  had  been 
the  president  of  Harvard  Chapter  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society,  and  of  the  older  organization,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  177(K  and  later  a  copious  contributor  to  various 
literary  and  historical  publications.  He  was  a  lecturer 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  an  effort  to  commend  to  public 
favor  the  Common-School  System.  He  became  an  early, 
constant,  and  valued  promoter  of  the  work  of  the  Essex 
Institute  when  that  body  in  its  formative  years  craved 
every  one’s  support.  He  was  allied,  as  his  middle  name 
suggests,  with  the  distinguished  family  of  Wentworth, 
and  was  born  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  of  a  stock 
since  colonial  times  identified  with  Massachusetts.  His 
father,  Joshua  Upham,  a  native  of  Brookfield,  was  a  Har¬ 
vard  graduate  of  1763,  an  attorney-at-law  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  later  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Brunswick,  from  the  organization  of  that  Province. 
Six  generations  of  New  England  deacons  and  Indiau- 
fighters  ranged  themselves  behind  him.  His  chief  works 
were  his  account,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  witchcraft  delu¬ 
sion  at  Salem,  and  the  three  concluding  volumes  with 
which  he  supplemented  Octavius  Pickering’s  opening 
chapters  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Pickering. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Doctor  Abiel  Holmes,  for  forty  years  the  vener¬ 
ated  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Cambridge, — a  pioneer 
in  American  historical  writing.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  and  an  honorary  Artium  Maguter  and  overseer  of 
Harvard.  His  father  had  been  a  provincial  captain  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  John  Holmes,  the  great* 
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grandfather  of  Doctor  Abiel  Holmes,  had  removed  from 
Roxbury  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wood- 
Stock,  in  Connecticut,  and  there  Doctor  Abiel  Holmes, 
the  annalist,  was  born.  He  had  married,  first,  a  daughter 
of  Ezra  Stiles, — an  earlier  and  no  less  distinguished  New 
England  chronicler,  diarist,  historian,  and  scholar,  “  ac¬ 
counted,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  the  most  learned 
and  accomplished  divine  of  the  day  in  this  country,”  and 
the  long-time  president  of  Yale.  The  second  wife  of 
Doctor  Abiel  Holmes  was  Sarah,  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell, — a  pre-revolutionary  Boston  merchant, 
colonel,  executive  councillor,  and  judge  of  probate, — and 
she  was  the  mother  of  his  children.  Anne  Bradstreet, 
called  in  Mather’s  Magnalia  “The  Tenth  Muse,” — the 
daughter  of  one  colonial  governor  and  the  wife  of 
another, — was  counted  among  the  ancestry  of  Doctor 
Abiel  Holmes,  as  well  as  of  Judge  Oliver  Wendell,  con¬ 
tributing  of  her  gfifts  and  graces  to  the  common  stock. 
Her  descendant,  Mrs.  Upham,  was  no  stranger  to  the 
graces  of  the  pen.  In  1861  she  dedicated  to  the  Salem 
Drill  Club,  in  which  one  of  her  sons  was  leaving  home 
for  the  front,  a  spirited  ode,  written  to  “Scots  wha  hae 
wi’  Wallace  bled !”  the  refrain  of  which  was  “Forward  ! 
Every  Man  1” 

So  that  young  Upham  came,  on  either  side,  of  the  best 
New  England  blood.  His  middle  name,  Phineas,  which 
means  “first-born,”  Mr.  Upham  derived  from  a  Lieutenant 
Phineas  Upham, — the  first  Upham  bom  in  New  England, 
who  perished  in  1676,  in  the  Swamp  Fight  with  the  Nar- 
ragansetts.  The  name  recurs  through  all  the  generations. 

When  Mr.  Upham  was  growing  up,  the  family  were 
living  on  the  site  of  the  home  from  which,  in  1692,  Brid¬ 
get  Bishop  had  been  dragged  forth  to  suffer  death  by 
process  of  law  for  her  alleged  complicity  with  the  powers 
of  evil.  Just  across  the  way  was  the  site  of  the  residence 
of  that  pastor  of  the  First  Church  who  had  denounced 
and  excommunicated  the  accused,  and  opened  with  prayer 
the  witchcraft  trials.  Mr.  Upham’s  father,  then  in  the 
same  pulpit,  was  deeply  immersed  in  examining  the  oc¬ 
cult  phenomena  of  witchcraft,  and  had  already  delivered, 
before  the  Salem  Lyceum,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
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engagiog  theme,  afterwards  developed,  through  two  edi¬ 
tions,  into  his  standard  historical  treatment  of  the  terrible 
delusion.  The  young  son’s  active  fancy  was  not  slow  to 
enlist  him  in  the  local  researches  incident  to  his  father’s 
work.  Probably  no  other  scholar  ever  made  himself  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situs  of  the  witchcraft  frenzy, 
and  the  documents  relating  to  it.  When  the  final  edition 
of  1867  reached  the  press,  the  critical  examination  of 
court  records  and  of  real  estate  titles  contributed  by  the 
son,  and  represented  throughout  the  book  by  plans  and  i 
maps  and  topographical  statements,  had  become  so  salient 
a  feature  of  the  work  as  to  make  it  felt  by  his  friends 
that,  but  for  the  ties  of.  blood,  the  generous  acknowledg¬ 
ment  by  the  author  would  have  been  still  more  emphatic. 

An  amusing  incident,  perhaps  not  wholly  out  of  place 
even  in  a  paper  of  this  nature,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
young  Upham  had,  early  in  life,  become  imbued  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  paternal  roof.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
mother,  at  a  Salem  Infantry  dance  in  Hamilton  Hall,  dur¬ 
ing  my  law-school  days,  and  I  called  her  attention  to  the 
evident  enjoyment  which  her  son  was  deriving  from  the 
scene.  “My  dear  sir,”  Mrs.  Upham  replied,  “no  one  can 
imagine  the  relief  I  feel  to  see  William  show  any  interest 
in  a  woman  who  has  been  born  since  1640  1”  Mr.  John 
Noble  confirms  this  view,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Upham  just 
after  his  death.  “I  knew  little,”  he  says,  “of  his  personal 
life.  He  never  spoke  of  it,  and  though  we  were  together 
all  those  twenty  years,  it  was  only  his  work  on  the 
Records  that  we  talked  about, — the  doings  of  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago.” 

With  such  antecedents  and  with  such  hereditary  lean¬ 
ings,  young  Upham  was  fitted  for  Cambridge  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Salem  schools  of  his  day,  passed  through  Har¬ 
vard  with  credit,  and  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  in  due 
course,  in  1856,  with  a  class  which  counted  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  such  conspicuous  citizens  as  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Stephen  Salisbury,  George  Dexter  Robinson,  and 
Jeremiah  Smith.  While  in  college  Mr.  Upham  had  taught 
a  district  school — a  common  practice  of  the  time — in 
Canton  for  a  winter  or  two.  He  read  law  in  the  Salem 
offices  of  David  Roberts,  a  writer  on  admiralty  law,  after- 
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wards  mayor  of  Salem,  and  of  William  Gardner  Choate, 
later  a  judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Upham  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1859,  and 
opened  offices  successively  in  Danvers  and  in  Salem,  de¬ 
voting  himself  mainly  to  practice  in  the  Probate  Court. 
From  this  time  on  he  was  gaining  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  probate  records  of  Essex  County,  thus 
unwittingly  fitting  himself,  before  undertaking  his  labors 
in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  stupendous 
task  of  classifying  and  indexing  the  vast  and  ever-growing 
accumulations  which  congest  our  files. 

If  Mr.  Upham  was  at  all  times  without  a  stock  of  re¬ 
served  strength  upon  which  to  draw,  he  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  it  by  his  nervous  energy,  his  cheerful  temper  and 
his  high  spirits.  I  had  an  interview  with  his  distin¬ 
guished  uncle,  not  long  before  his  death.  Doctor  Holmes 
told  me  that  he  had  but  recently  tested  the  nephew’s 
physical  condition — that  it  was  hopeless,  and  that  he  could 
not  give  him  six  months  to  live.  But  the  nephew  was 
found  in  his  place  with  the  group  that  gathered  at  the 
uncle’s  grave  and  outlived  him  by  a  dozen  years.  Says 
Mr.  Noble,  who  watched  with  a  disceiming  eye  Mr.  Up- 
ham’s  waning  strength,  “Nothing  but  his  inflexible  deter¬ 
mination  and  his  indomitable  courage  carried  him  through, 
sustained  by  the  unremitting  devotion  of  his  wife.  .  .  . 
Courage  and  pluck  were  marked  characteristics  from  boy¬ 
hood.  His  companions,  frofn  the  early  days,  recall  him  as 
a  leader  and  champion  among  them.  His  slight  frame 
never  excluded  him  from  the  ranks  of  the  foremost.” 

The  extinguishment  of  fires  was  not,  before  the  Civil 
War,  the  purely  mechanical  process  it  has  now  become, 
but  rather  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  neighborly,  social 
function,  as  had  been  still  more  the  case  in  the  century 
before  1750,  when  the  whole  town,  women  and  all,  took 
a  hand  at  a  fire.  Afterwards  select  fire  clubs  knitted  to¬ 
gether  the  best  citizenship  of  the  place,  and  pledged  the 
best  efforts  of  every  clul^man  in  behalf  of  his  threatened 
neighbor.  Fire  clubs  originated  with  Franklin  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1737.  The  Essex  Institute  has  printed  a  mon- 
ographi  on  the  early  Fire  Clubs  of  Salem, — sixteen  of 

‘Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Institute,  xxxix,  22,  23. 
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them  between  1783  and  1832.  In  it  occurs  this  signifi¬ 
cant  reference  to  Mr.  Upham.  In  the  disastrous  Frank¬ 
lin  Building  fire  of  October  21,  1860,  the  property  of  Mr. 
James  Emerton,  a  member  of  the  Naumkeag  Fire  Club, 
“was  greatly  imperilled  .  .  .  Mr.  Emerton’s  store  was 
occupied  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  club  until  the 
fire  was  under  control.”  The  secretary  of  the  club  (in 
his  official  record)  remarks :  “Extraordinary  efforts  in 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  practiced  fireman  were  made 
by  some  of  our  members.  On  this  occasion  the  efforts 
were  well  timed,  judicious  and  effective.  One  instance  of 
the  cool  bravery  and  energy  of  a  young  member,  one  who 
finds  his  A.lma  Mater  in  Old  Harvard,  may  be  particular¬ 
ized.  He  was  on  the  roof  .  .  .  spreading  sails  and  throw¬ 
ing  buckets  of  water  on  them,  and  performing  this  duty 
with  the  same  composure  with  which  one  would  water  a 
flower-garden.”  This  young  member  was  William  P. 
Upham.  The  secretary,  in  another  allusion  to  the  inci¬ 
dent,  says,  Mr.  Upham  and  I  “held  the  sails  down  on  the 
roof  for  hours.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  a  much  bolder 
fireman  than  I.  It  was  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  storm  at  the 
time.”  This  incident  in  the  life  of  a  young  man,  in  the 
frailest  health,  a  stranger  to  rough  work,  is  certainly 
noteworthy,  and  chimes  in  well  with  the  grit  he  showed 
in  later  life  when  he  would  come  toiling  up  my  office  stairs 
and  meet  my  greeting  with,  “Don’t  you  think  1  am  doing 
pretty  well  to  keep  myself  above  ground  all  these  years  ?” 

Being  advised  that  practical  farming  held  out  some 
hopes  for  the  invigoration  of  his  health,  he  secured  a 
merest  acreage  in  West  Peabody,  where  he  could  live 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  the  Pro¬ 
bate  Offices  at  Salem,  and  at  the  same  time  might,  Antaeus- 
like,  keep  in  touch  with  Mother  Earth, — might  watch  his 
growing  crops  and  scent  the  new-mown  hay,  the  breath 
of  kine,  and  the  odors  of  the  fresh-turned  sod.  Later  it 
was  felt  that  a  drier,  inland  air  might  be  more  helpful 
still.  It  was  then  that  he  removed  his  residence  to  New- 
tonville,  forming  new  business  relations  under  Mr.  John 
Noble,  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts, — a  scholar  of  life-long 
antiquaiian  tastes,  and  of  approved  judgment  in  histori* 
cal  research, — at  that  time  much  engaged,  under  the 
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inspiring  auspices  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Gray,  himself 
an  antiquary  of  no  mean  pretensions  (as  witness  the 
learned  note  appended  to  volume  ix.  of  Gray’s  Supreme 
Court  Reports),  in  bringing  to  light  and  properly  arrang¬ 
ing,  transcribing,  mounting  and  indexing  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  court-house  vaults. 

Mr.  Uphara’s  contributions  to  the  volumes  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  dating  from  1863,  speak  for  themselves.  A 
mere  catalogue  of  them  is  all  that  space  will  warrant,  but 
the  student  of  our  local  antiquities  will  ask  no  more. 
Besides  these  printed  contributions,  he  devoted  all  his 
leisure  to  an  endless  variety  of  ofBcial  work.  It  was  said 
of  his  uncle.  Doctor  Holmes,  that  through  most  of  his  life 
he  followed  four  laborious  professions,  either  of  which 
would  have  been  burden  enough  for  the  common  man. 
He  was  at  once  a  voluminous  writer,  a  ubiquitous  lyceum 
lecturer,  a  busy  family  physician,  and  a  working  professor 
at  the  Medical  School.  Upham  was  doing,  outside  of  his 
profession,  during  the  first  half  of  his  mature  years,  an 
amount  of  exacting  work  which  showed  once  more,  if  the 
demonstration  were  needed  after  Carlyle  and  Whittier, 
what  a  heavy  load  a  feeble  man  can  bear.  It  seemed  that 
whatever  no  one  else  was  at  hand  to  do, fell  to  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  most  of  these  early  years  the  Institute  was  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  wholly  without  funds,  and  resorting 
to  personal  solicitation  to  meet  specific  and  imperative 
demands.  In  May,  1863,  Mr.  Upham  became  a  member 
of  the  publication  committee  and  also  the  curator  of  man¬ 
uscripts,  holding  the  latter  position  until  his  death  ;  and 
for  nineteen  years  he  served  as  librarian. 

Mr.  Upham’s  first  printed  contribution  was  a  memoir  of 
General  John  Glover  of  Marblehead,  prompted  by  the 
interest  which  his  descendant,  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed,  a 
classmate  of  the  elder  Upham,  felt  in  his  distinguished 
ancestor,  and  this  interest  led  to  the  erection  of  the  statue 
of  Glover  which  stands  near  the  entrance  of  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue,  in  Boston.  He  early  enlisted  in  the  en 
terprise  of  publishing,  in  the  Institute  Bulletin,  a  critical 
account  of  the  first  houses  built  in  Salem, — a  series  of 
four  most  valuable  papers,  widely  quoted  and  later  repro¬ 
duced.  When  Mr.  Upham  completed  his  transcription  of 
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the  Town  Records  of  Salem,  covering  the  years  from  1634 
to  1659, — the  first  ever  attempted, — it  was  at  once  put  in 
print,  as  a  part  of  volume  ix.  of  the  Institute’s  Historical 
Collections,  and  has  been  ever  since  in  such  demand  that 
the  book  may  generally  be  recognized  on  the  shelf 
from  its  being  either  newly  bound  or  without  whole 
covers.  His  numerous  communications  indicate  the  trend 
of  his  thought  and  show  what  an  indefatigable  worker  be 
was.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  an  account  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Rebecca  Nourse  Monument,  the  erection 
of  which  was  due  to  him  the  Beverly  First  Church 
Records,  carefully  copied  by  him,  which  appeared  in  six 
successive  volumes  of  the  Institute  Collections ;  Craft’s 
Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Louisburg,  with  notes ;  Deposi¬ 
tions  relating  to  Philip  English  and  the  Witchcraft  Delu¬ 
sion  ;  a  History  of  Stenography ;  an  Account  of  the 
Dwelling  Houses  of  Francis  Higginson,  Samuel  Skelton, 
Roger  Williams,  and  Hugh  Peter  ;  a  Letter  of  Samuel 
Sewall,  with  a  biographical  sketch ;  Extracts  from  Letters* 
written  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Boston  by  the 
British  ;  Papers  relating  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Skel¬ 
ton  ;  Papers  relating  to  a  Suit,  in  1664,  between  John 
Pickering  and  the  owners  of  the  “New  Mill,”  now  the 
“City  Mills,”  in  Salem ;  the  Pedigree  of  the  “Browne 
Family”  ;  Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Salisbury,  1687- 
1805;  Notes  on  the  Report  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
First  Meeting  House  in  Salem. 

The  estimate  in  which  Mr.  Upham  was  held  by  the 
Essex  Institute  is  attested  by  the  Memorial  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  recording  “their  appreciation  of  that  de¬ 
voted  interest  which  he  constantly  displayed  toward  the 
Institute,”  and  referring  to  his  long  and  valuable  aid 
freely  given  as  Librarian  to  “Doctor  Wheatland,  in  fos¬ 
tering  the  growth  of  a  collection  which  has  now  become 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  country,” 
and  to  “his  frequent  contributions  to  the  Historical  Col- 

'He  had  married,  December  1,  1880,  Cynthia  Bailey  Nonrse,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Rebecca  Nourse,  the  witchcraft  victim  com¬ 
memorated  by  Whittier. 

The  monument  stands  on  the  Nourse  homestead  estate  in  Dan¬ 
vers. 

'Largely  Wendell  family  letters. 
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lections  of  the  Institute,”  which  “aided  materially  in 
placing  them  among  the  more  important  publications  of 
the  Learned  Societies  of  the  United  States,”  and  to  “his 
punctilious  exactness,  his  courtesy,  and  his  cheerful 
readiness  to  be  of  service  at  all  times  to  the  Society  and 
to  his  associates.”  A  report  of  his  doings  as  Curator  of 
Manuscripts  for  forty-one  years,  which  proved  to  be  his 
last  report,  is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  May,  1905. 

Mr.  Upham  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  and  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  He  never  cared  to 
extend  his  membership  to  other  societies,  though  invited, 
saying  that  he  could  not  attend  to  more.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Chapter  Alpha, 
of  Harvard  University. 

He  was  elected  a  Resident  Member  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,  November  11,  1875,  and  was  a 
most  interested  and  valued  member  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  His  contributions  were  numerous  and  important, — 
sometimes  of  manuscripts  and  documents,  sometimes  of 
brief  notes  and  references,  sometimes  of  elaborate  -and 
exhaustive  papers.  To  recount  some  of  the  titles  will 
show  their  extent  and  variety ;  among  them  were  helio¬ 
type  copies  of  papera  relating  to  Major  Robert  Pike; 
Winthrop’s  chart  of  1630,  and  his  map  of  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  shorthand  in  Lawrence  Hammond’s  Journal ; 
Governor  Leverett’s  instructions  to  Captain  Daniel  Hench¬ 
man  ;  shorthand  in  one  of  Jonathan  Danforth’s  plans ; 
the  Suffolk  Court  Files ;  manuscripts  in  custody  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  ;  the  Canada  expedition  of  1747 ;  book 
of  copies  of  Edward  Taylor;  shorthand  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  ;  works  in  the  Library  on  shorthand ;  Memoir 
of  John  Glen  King,  and  Memoir  of  Henry  Wheatland. 

Before  approaching  what  may  well  be  accounted  as  Mr. 
Upham’s  life-work,  and  which  fortunately  Mr.  Noble,  be¬ 
fore  his  illness,  was  able  for  the  most  part  to  describe  in 
words  so  well  chosen  that  it  only  remains  for  me  to  make 
them  mine,  let  me  dwell  in  some  detail  on  Mr.  Upham’s 
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labors  in  the  records  of  Essex  County,  and  on  his  life¬ 
long  and  very  deep  interest  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
shorthand  writing.  Mr.  Upham’s  interest  in  stenography 
and  its  cognate  branches  was  hereditary.  He  printed  his 
first  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Essex  Institute  Histori¬ 
cal  Collections  for  1877,  dealing  briefly  with  the  history 
of  the  art,  and  outlining  a  new  method  of  phonetic  short¬ 
hand  devised  by  himself.  Another  paper  followed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
1892,  on  shorthand  in  Hammond’s  Journal ;  a  third,  in 
1894,  on  the  shorthand  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  series 
closed  with  the  last  communication  he  laid  before  that 
Society,  in  which,  in  November,  1902,  he  reviewed  all  the 
works  on  the  subject  to  be  found  on  its  shelves. 

It  appears  that  his  great-grandmother  Holmes  used 
some  system  of  shorthand,  that  she  sat  under  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Doctor  Dwight,  and  that  she  reported  his  sermons, 
the  first  woman-stenographer  on  recoifl  in  New  England. 
It  appears  that  Governor  Endecott  used  a  shorthand 
method  of  his  own  in  his  court  records,  and  elsewhere, 
and  that  Governor  Bradstreet  reported  the  witchcraft 
trials  in  shorthand.  The  Salem  town  clerk,  Ralph  Fogg, 
and  the  parson  of  Salem  Village,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Parris,  l^th  used  shorthand.  It  was  a  rather  common 
accomplishment  with  people  of  quality  in  those  days,  but 
each  writer  seems  to  have  indulged  himself  in  a  system  of 
his  own. 

The  Boston  Organ  of  Stenography  spoke  thus  of  Up¬ 
ham’s  work  in  its  sketch  of  him :  “In  his  death  the 
shorthand  profession,  and  particularly  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  and  literature  of  shorthand,  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss.”  And  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  in  its  report  of  1884,  names,  in  its  catalogue 
of  recognized  systems  of  shorthand,  the  work  of  Upham. 
Of  course  all  this  life-long  study  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
'  tice  of  phonetics,  the  fruit  of  which  must  for  the  most 
part  perish  with  him,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  decipher  manuscripts  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  period  which  had  before  his  day  defied  interpretation. 
When  Worthington  C.  Ford,in  1902,  found  himself  unable 
to  interpret  the  Cotton  manuscript,  he  turned  in  his  need. 
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he  says,  “to  Mr.  Upham, — to  the  one  man  who  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  able  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his 
reading.” 

Essex  is  the  maritime  county  of  Massachusetts.  One 
hundred  miles  of  the  county’s  outline — about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  boundary — are  washed  by  tide-water.  It 
has  five  good  harbors,  and  a  score  of  off-shore  islands  held 
by  every  sort  of  title.  Moreover,  the  lordly  Merrimac 
skirts  its  northern  frontier  for  thirty  miles,  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  town-landings  and  rights  of  ferryage,  and  ancient 
mill-rights  attaching  to  it  and  to  its  tributary  streams. 
The  county,  too,  has  its  fair  share  of  the  “Great  Ponds” 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  all  their  closely  guarded 
rights  of  fishing,  ice-cutting,  boating,  and  bathing.  In 
tracing  these  intricate  riparian  and  littoral  rights,  many 
of  them  relating  back  to  the  earliest  grants, — rights  to 
clam-fisheries  and  fresh-water  fisheries  and  tide-mill 
privileges,  and  ship-building  privileges,  with  beach-rights 
to  the  gathering  of  kelp  and  eelgrass,  and  to  the  husband¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  of  mussel-beds  and  clam-flats,  and  rights 
of  water  supply,  these  last  vital  to  the  dozen  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  county,  all  often  drawn  into  litigation, 
— no  county  affords  a  more  constant  field  for  the  antiquary 
who  is  also  a  lawyer.  In  this  field  the  average  practitioner 
is  none  too  well  equipped.  And  here  town  and  county 
ofihcers,  and,  at  last,  the  Commonwealth,  found  them¬ 
selves  inclined  to  turn  to  Mr.  Upham. 

Mr.  Upham’s  specific  services  to  the  county  of  Essex 
were  threefold.  Between  1859  and  1884  he  revised  the 
Probate  indexes  for  the  two  centuries  embraced  between 
the  years  1638  and  1840,  grouping  surnames  alphabeti¬ 
cally  in  consecutive  volumes  covering  convenient  periods 
of  years, — the  given  names  under  each  surname  being 
arranged  alphabetically  also, — and  introducing  a  system 
which  took  root  and  has  survived.  During  these  twenty- 
five  years  he  made  the  first  revised  index  of  grantors  and 
grantees  in  the  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  covering  the 
years  from  1820  to  1855.  Before  this,  deeds  were  indexed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received  for  record.  His 
system  was  adopted  and  ultimately  extended  through  the 
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earlier  and  the  later  years.  And  before  1869  he  com¬ 
pleted,  for  the  County  Commissioners  of  Essex,  the 
mounting  of  sixteen  folio  volumes  of  the  early  Court  Files 
of  the  county.  The  extent  to  which  all  succeeding  prac¬ 
titioners  at  the  bar  are  laid  under  obligations  by  this  rare 
demonstration  of  patience,  energy  and  skill,  is  best  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  conveyancers  who  had  occasion  to  look  up 
Essex  County  land  titles  and  probate  records  before  1860. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Upham  was 
engaged  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  Suffolk  County,  in  work  upon  what  have  been 
designated  as  the  “Early  Court  Files,” — a  term  covering 
a  vast  agglomeration  of  papers  which  embrace  not  only 
the  files  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  Colony,  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  the  Commonwealth  before  1800,  but  also  papers 
relating  to  other  courts  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  as  well  as  both  originals  and  certified  copies  of 
records,  documents,  and  matter  of  various  sorts  which  had 
been  used  in,  or  come  into  the  possession  and  custody  of, 
the  Court  of  Assistants  and  the  Superior  Court  of  Judi¬ 
cature.  An  exhaustive  description  of  them,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Noble,  with  some  account  of  the  history  of  this 
unique  mass,  may  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts  (in.  317).  The  man¬ 
uscripts  were  in  bad  condition,  scattered  about  in  many 
places,  exposed  to  depredations  of  all  kinds,  and  to  ulti¬ 
mate  loss.  Some  of  them  were  in  almost  the  last  stages 
of  decay.  Chief  Justice  Gray  had  long  been  specially 
interested  in  them,  and  anxious  that  measures  should  be 
taken  for  their  rescue  and  arrangement  for  convenient 
reference  and  use. 

Between  1875  and  1880  efforts  were  made,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  State  in  conjunction,  to  carry  out  this 
purpose,  but  delays  of  various  kinds  occurred,  and  it  was 
only  after  Judge  Gray  was  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  object  was  attained. 
October,  1883,  an  order  passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  Boston,  acting  as  county  commissioners,  and  approved 
by  the  mayor,  provided  “that  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Suffolk  be  authorized  to  arrange  con- 
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veniently  for  examination  and  reference  the  early  files  in 
Suffolk  County.”  An  appropriation  was  made,  and  the 
clerk  was  further  authorized  to  ‘‘employ  such  assistance 
as  will  be  required.”  An  order  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  through  its  then  Chief  Justice  Morton,  was  made, 
providing  that  its  clerk,  “in  pursuance  and  furtherance 
of  the  order  of  the  board  of  aldermen  ...  be  directed 
to  remove  all  the  court  files  and  papers  wheresoever  the 
same  may  be  .  .  ;  to  such  room  in  the  court  house  as  he 
may  be  authorized  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  and  executing  said  order ;  and  to  take  all  necessary 
and  appropriate  measures  therefor.”  A  room  in  the  court 
house  was  secured,  and  the  papers  brought  together  from 
their  various  places  of  deposit.  Their  volume  could  only 
be  estimated  roughly  in  terms  of  cubic  bulk.  A  general 
plan  of  operations  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  fit  person  waS 
to  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  immediate  details  of 
repairing,  reducing  to  order  and  mounting  this  heteroge¬ 
neous  mass.  Mr.  Upham,  from  his  success  in  dealing 
with  the  sixteen  volumes  of  Essex  court  manuscripts, 
seemed  to  be  marked  out  for  this  work,  and  his  services 
were  secured.  In  December,  1883,  he  approached  the 
task  with  a  single  expert  assistant.  His  force  was  grad¬ 
ually  increased  until  it  numbered  twelve.  The  papers 
were  first  arranged  by  centuries,  then  by  decades,  and 
finally  by  their  exact  dates.  Then  papers  belonging  to 
the  same  case,  or  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter, 
which  had  been  scattered  in  many  groups,  were  brought 
into  their  normal  relation.  Many  pa^^ers  were  badly  muti¬ 
lated,  and  the  missing  fragments,  as  far  as  possible,  had 
to  be  found  and  put  in  place.  Often  they  were  crumbling 
to  pieces  and  so  frail  that  the  utmost  dexterity  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  handling  were  called  for.  Some  were  caked  into 
solid  paper  bricks,  to  be  separated  only  by  the  use  of 
solvents  and  by  patient  manipulation.  Extreme  care  and 
skill  were  everywhere  demanded. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  Mr.  Noble  feelingly  re¬ 
marks,  that  Mr.  Upham  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the 
consummation  of  an  undertaking  that  was,  in  its  way, 
stupendous.  For  the  service  demanded  of  him  qualifica- 
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tions  which  arc  very  exceptional, — a  patience  that  never 
failed,  an  industry  that  never  flagged,  systematic  methods 
and  habits  never  intermitted,  high  standards  of  execution, 
broad  and  exact  knowledge  of  colonial  and  provincial 
history,  and  a  ready  familiarity  with  all  that  had  been 
written  concerning  it.  His  fitness  had  been  recognized 
by  his  classmate,  Governor  Robinson,  in  naming  him  on  a 
commission  to  systematize  the  State  Archives.  He  entered 
upon  the  service  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  have  sus¬ 
tained  him  to  the  end  had  not  the  time  come  when  shat¬ 
tered  health  compelled  him  to  pause  and  finally  to  stop. 

The  work  upon  the  collection  of  “Early  Court  Files,” 
so  called,  had  gone  on  without  interruption  for  more  than 
twenty-thi'ee  years.  When  finished,  the  collection  will 
contain — this  is  Mr.  Noble’s  estimate — over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand,  possibly  two  hundred  thousand, 
separate  cases  or  matters,  some  including  but  a  single  pa¬ 
per,  some  fifty  and  upward,  and  a  few  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  ^ty.  The  whole  number  of  individ¬ 
ual  papers  will  exceed  a  million.  When  Mr.  Noble  died, 
some  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  large  folio  volumes  were 
already  on  the  shelves,  and  probably  there  will  be,  in  the 
end,  nearly  or  quite  fifteen  hundred. 

Other  work  of  a  like  nature  was  going  on  during  these 
years  in  the  clerk’s  office.  It  was  proposed  to  transcribe, 
print  and  distribute  the  records  of  the  courts  held  between 
1630  and  1692  by  the  Governor  and  Assistants,  this  being 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  sitting  in  the  colony  from  the 
time  of  the  settlement  to  the  date  of  the  provincial  char¬ 
ter.  Of  these  records  there  is  extant  a  single  complete 
volume,  bound  in  vellum, — mostly  in  Rawson’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  well  preserved, — which  covers  the  dates  be¬ 
tween  1673  and  1692.  This  completes  the  line  of  records 
of  the  highest  court  from  1673,  through  the  Colony,  the 
Province,  and  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  present  day. 
Scattered  records  are  found  in  the  State  Archives  and 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  incomplete,  and  when  they  have 
been  reprinted  they  have  been  unsatisfactorily  transcribed. 
The  object  was  to  produce  a  consecutive,  reliable  account 
of  the  doings  of  our  highest  court  from  the  beginning. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  files  not  only  of  Suffolk 
but  of  Essex  and  Middlesex  as  well,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
record  offices  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  older 
States  of  the  Union,  were  ransacked,  that  nothing  might 
escape  notice  which  could  contribute  to  so  rare  a  consum¬ 
mation.  It  was  found  advisable  to  begin  the  publication 
with  the  volume  in  the  clerk’s  office  covering  the  period 
between  1673  and  1692,  though  this  was  the  latest  and 
not  the  earliest  period  to  be  covered  by  the  research. 

This  had  been  a  long  desired  object.  The  volume  was 
too  valuable  and  too  frail  to  be  subjected  to  ordinary 
handling,  and  was  in  fact  a  sealed  book  to  all  not  versed 
in  archaic  penmanship.  A  copy  accordingly  had  been 
made  by  an  expert  some  years  l^fore.  This  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work 
the  services  of  Mr.  Upham  were  secured,  to  read  the  proof 
and  to  assist  in  other  ways.  Much  new  type  was  required 
for  special  characters,  and  here  Mr.  Upham’s  experience 
and  taste  were  in  requisition.  While  the  printing  was 
going  on,  material  for  filling  the  gaps  was  collecting. 
Everything  outside  Massachusetts  in  record  offices  and 
elsewhere  had  already  been  secured.  The  second  volume, 
to  cover  the  years  from  1630  to  1643-44,  was  begun.  Mr. 
Upham  verified  the  copy  by  the  manuscripts  in  the  State 
Archives  and  by  the  Barlow  copy,  and  it  was  made  an 
exact  reproduction  so  far  as  manuscript  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  print.  This  had  been  the  aim  throughout.  Many 
liberties  bad  been  taken  in  making  the  reprint  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  Records.  Every  faulty  reading 
and  error  was  now  corrected,  and  absolute  accuracy  in 
every  point  is  believed  to  have  been  secured  in  these 
Records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

Two  volumes  have  been  issued,  I.  in  1901  and  II.  in 
1904.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Upham’s  death  nearly  a  fourth 
of  volume  III.  was  in  plate  and  some  further  pages  were 
in  proof. 

It  was  in  his  work  on  these  volumes  that  Mr.  Upham 
took  especial  pride,  as  it  gave  full  play  to  his  rare  qualifi¬ 
cations.  His  knowledge  of  early  colonial  history,  his  an¬ 
tiquarian  tastes,  and  his  untiring  research  were  of  a  unique 
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value.  The  merest  fragment  of  a  record  was  suggestive, 
and  there  was  at  once  a  recognition  of  what  it  represen- 
ed  or  bore  upon,  and  where  something  might  be  found  to 
explain  and  illustrate  it. 

‘‘But  for  his  faithful  and  invaluable  services  throughout 
the  more  than  twenty  years  we  worked  together,”  says 
Mr.  Noble  in  closing,  “the  perfection  of  accomplishment 
which  he  aimed  at,  in  the  details  of  all  this  work,  would 
have  been  impossible.  Here  was  the  almost  entire  occu¬ 
pation  of  these  years  of  his  life,  and  he  regarded  the  re¬ 
sult  as  his  best  monument  of  labor  and  achievement.  For 
that  reason  so  much  space  has  been  given  to  an  account 
of  it,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  nothing  illustrates 
better  his  habits  of  mind,  his  methods  of  work,  his  skill 
and  knowledge  in  his  chosen  field,  and  in  so  many  ways 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  man.” 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BBADLEE. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  L VI,  page  14^-') 

During  1882  the  Boston  papers  advertised  the  screw 
steamer  “  Scud  ”  as  “  running  regularly  between  Boston 
and  Halifax,  fare  $7,  Heath  and  Grier  agents,  50  Long 
Wharf.” 

In  1888  the  Canada  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  was  formed 
and  had  the  well  known  steel  steamer  “  Halifax,”  built 
by  the  London  and  Glasgow  Shipbuilding  Co.  Ltd.,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  She  was  1738  tons  gross,  250  feet  in 
length,  31  feet  beam,  and  was  fitted  with  a  modern  triple 
expansion  engine  of  390  nominal  horse-power.  Soon 
after  the  advent  of  the  “  Halifax,”  all  the  steamers  ply¬ 
ing  between  Boston  and  Halifax  wore  “  pooled,”  that  is, 
run  under  practically  the  same  management  to  avoid  the 
losses  due  to  needless  competition. 

The  steamship  “Olivette,”  previously  mentioned,  was,  in 
1892,  transferred  from  her  summer  Boston  and  Bar  Har¬ 
bor  route  to  the  Boston  and  Halifax  line.  She  measured 
1611  tons  gross,  280  feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  with  a  triple 
expansion  engine  indicating  2500  horse-power.  Her  owner 
the  late  Henry  Bradley  Plant,  who  also  controlled  the 
railroads  in  Florida  bearing  his  name,  became  interested 
in  the  Canada  Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Canada  Atlantic  and  Plant  S.  S.  Co.,  although  it 
was  commonly  called,  for  short,  the  Plant  line.  Mr.'  Plant 
also  placed  his  steamer  “Florida,”  an  English  built  screw 
boat  of  1786  tons,  on  the  Halifax  and  Charlottetown  line, 
running  in  the  summer  with  the  “Olivette,”  so  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  nineties  the  British  Provinces  were  for  the 
first  time  provided  with  a  really  high  class  service  from 
Boston.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war, 
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in  1898,  the  “Olivette”  was  chartered  by  the  United 
States  government,  and,  it  is  believed,  never  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston. 

In  1896  Mr.  Plant  had  a  magnificent  steel  twin  screw 
steamer,  “La  Grande  Duchesse,”  built  by  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co. ;  she  measured  5018  tons  gross, 
380  feet  in  length,  47  feet  beam,  28  feet  depth  of  hold, 
and  had  two  quadruple  expansion  engines  indicating  to¬ 
gether  6300  horse-power,  which  were  expected  to  drive 
the  ship  at  20  knots  an  hour.  “La  Grande  Duchesse” 
was  luxuriously  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  700  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  she  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
liners  ever  fitted  with  a  complete  telephone  system  con¬ 
necting  every  stateroom.  It  was  intended  to  run  her  in 
the  winter  months  between  New  York  and  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  where  connections  were  made  with  the  Plant  Rail¬ 
way  System,  and  in  the  summer  she  plied  from  Boston  to 
Halifax  and  Charlottetown,  but  her  first  trip  on  that  route 
was  not  made  until  June,  1899. 

Unfortunately  this  fine  steamer  was  not  at  first  a  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  point  of  view  of  speed,  due,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  abnormal  bossing  out  about  her  stern  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  construction  of  the  twin  screw  arrangement.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Plant,  in  1899,  “  La  Grande 
Duchesse  ”  was  sold  to  the  Savannah  line  and  renamed 
“City  of  Savannah”  11.  After  several  years  of  service 
she  again  changed  hands  and  became  the  property  of  the 
New  York  and  Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Co.,  who  called  her 
“Carolina,”  and  in  1914  practically  rebuilt  the  ship  at 
great  cost  and  changed  her  from  a  twin  to  a  single  screw. 
She  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  on  June  2,  1918, 
with  the  loss  of  several  lives.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Plant,  the  control  of  the  Plant  line  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Perry  and  other  Boston  investors,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  service  with  the  “Halifax”  and  the  “A.  W. 
Perry,”  a  former  fruit  steamer  and  a  very  inferior  boat. 

To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  travel  the  company 
had  built  in  1912,  by  the  London  and  Glasgow  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Co.  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  fine  steel  twin  screw 
steamer  “Evangeline,”  of  4600  tons  gross,  365  feet  long, 
46  feet  beam;  the  machinery  consisting  of  two  four- 
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cylinder  triple  expansion  engines,  indicating  6000  horse¬ 
power.  The  “Evangeline”  was  by  far  the  finest  and 
fastest  craft  that  had  run  to  the  British  Provinces  since 
the  days  of  the  “Olivette”  and  “Grand  Duchesse” ;  she 
bad  260  staterooms  and  accommodated  580  passengers, 
besides  a  crew  of  95  persons  and  1500  tons  of  freight. 

After  one  successful  season  came  the  European  war, 
which  demoralized  shipping  conditions  all  over  the  world  ; 
the  “Evangeline”  was  placed  under  the  American  flag  in 
1914  and  made  one  trip  to  Manchester,  Eng.,  for  freight 
purposes  ;  in  1916  she  was  chartered  for  one  season  to 
carry  on  a  service  between  New  York  and  Bermuda.  She 
was  then  laid  up  at  Boston  for  a  long  time,  and  was  final¬ 
ly  sold  to  foreign  owners  in  1917  for  more  than  $500,000, 
It  is  said  she  is  now  running  between  Marseilles  and 
Algiers,  with  her  passenger  accommodations  completely 
removed.  The  “A.  W.  Perry”  was  totally  wrecked  on 
Sambro  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  Halifax  harbor,  on  June 
10,  1915,  which  left  the  “Halifax”  alone  on  the  line. 
The  service  was  carried  on  by  her  until  early  in  1917, 
when  she  was  sold  for  war  purposes  and  was  never  heard 
of  after  leaving  NewYork  for  an  English  port  early  in  1918. 

With  the  sale  of  the  “Halifax”  the  Plant  line  went  out 
of  existence,  leaving  Boston  for  some  time  without  any 
direct  service  to  Halifax.  Late  iu  1918,  however,  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steamships  Ltd.  (controlled  by  the  Federal 
Line  of  New  York)  started  a  freight  line  to  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  and  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  with  F.  H.  Chipman  as  the 
Boston  manager.  The  steamers  employed  were  the  pro¬ 
pellers  “Cascapedia,”  of  500  tons,  and  “Our  Lady  of 
Gasp6,”  of  1240  tons,  230  feet  long ;  the  former  found¬ 
ered  at  sea  in  a  hurricane  in  November,  1918.  The  “Sag¬ 
amore,”  a  small  steamer  of  only  325  tons,  a  former  yacht, 
was  chartered  to  take  her  place.  It  is  expected  that  a 
passenger  boat  will  be  placed  on  the  line  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1921,  but  nothing  definite  is  yet  known. 

Eighty  or  more  years  ago  there  were  regular  packet 
schooners  and  brigs  plying  between  Boston  and  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  but  the  first  attempt  at  regular  steam 
communication  was  in  1858,  when  a  line  was  projected 
by  Mr.  John  Orrell  Lever,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  and 
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others,  to  connect  the  port  of  Galway  with  New  York  and 
Boston  by  way  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland.  There  being 
no  transatlantic  cable  then  working,  the  attraction  offered 
by  the  new  company,  which  called  itself  the  Atlantic 
Koyal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  was  an  undertaking  “to 
carry  telegraph  messages  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
British  North  America  and  the  United  States  in  six  days 
via  Galway  and  St.  Johns.” 

Certain  influences  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
British  government,  a  contract  at  the  rate  of  £75,000 
per  annum  was  entered  into  on  April  21,  1869,  based  on 
this  proposal.  Already  in  September,  1868,  the  steamer 
“Propeller”  had  arrived  in  Boston,  on  what  may  be 
termed  a  voyage  of  announcement  for  the  line.  The 
first  vessel  built  by  the  company,  the  “Connaught,”  a 
large  iron  paddle  wheel  steamer  of  2800  tons,  360  feet 
long,  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  Boston  until  August, 
1860,  but  was  22  1-2  hours  over  the  contract  time  in  ar¬ 
riving.  Two  months  later,  on  her  second  voyage  to  Boston 
the  “Connaught”  sprang  a  bad  leak  on  Oct.  7,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Cod,  and  was  soon  in  a 
sinking  condition ;  in  addition,  a  fire  broke  out  on  board, 
and  the  steamer  was  presently  in  the  curious  predicament 
of  foundering  on  one  hand  and  burning  up  on  the  other. 
She  had  over  five  hundred  passengers  on  board,  mostly 
Irish  emigrants,  and  they  were  rescued  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  gallantry  by  Capt  John  Wilson  in  the  New 
York  brigantine  “Minna  Schiffer.” 

The  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Co.,  or  Galway  line  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  built  three  other  steamei’s  similar  to 
the  “Connaught” ;  the  “  Hibernia,”  “Columbia,”  and 
“Anglia,”  but  only  one,  the  “Columbia,”  made  one  trip 
to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1861.  The  construction  of 
the  other  two  ships  was  severely  criticised  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors,  and  they  never  entered  tlie  service  at 
all.  Soon  after,  the  enterprise  collapsed  altogether,  and 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failures 
known  in  the  history  of  trade.  It  hurt  the  purse  and 
reputation  of  every  one  connected  with  it  and  helped 
ruin  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  London  bankers,  to  whom 
the  ships  were  mortgaged. 
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In  November,  1914,  the  steel  screw  steamer  “Sable 
Island,”  of  700  tons,  owned  by  Farquhar  and  Co.  of 
Halifax,  N,  S.,  made  one  round  trip  between  St.  Johns, 
N.  F.,  and  Boston,  carrying  ten  passengers.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  her  owners  to  establish  a  regular  service 
between  the  two  ports,  but  the  results  obtained  were  so 
disappointing  the  enterprise  was  given  up.  The  Boston- 
Newfoundland  Shipping  Co.  was  organized  in  1917  by 
David  W.  Simpson  and  other  Boston  business  men.  They 
bought  the  large  new  auxiliary  three-masted  schooner 
“Aviator,”  built  at  Essex,  Mass.,  and  she  left  Boston 
Jan.  30,  1919,  on  her  first  trip,  carrying  a  large  cargo, 
but  never  reached  St  Johns,  for  she  ran  ashore  at  Law¬ 
rence  on  the  dangerous  Newfoundland  coast  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  Luckily  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

Except  for  the  traffic  in  the  harbor  and  to  the  coast  of 
Maine,  Boston  merchants  were  slow  to  adopt  steam  ves¬ 
sels,  for  there  were  many  old  established  sailing  packet 
lines  (barques,  brigs  and  schooners)  plying  regularly  to 
New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  ports  further  south.  The  packets  centered  at  Mer¬ 
cantile  wharf  and  vicinity ;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
were  the  usual  sailing  days,  and  then  Commercial  street 
became  almost  impassable. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  for  Jan.  1,  1862,  mentions  the 
“steam-propeller  ‘Ontario’  as  running  regularly  between 
Boston  and  New  York  direct,  Sprague,  Soule  and  Co., 
agents.”  A  sister  ship,  the  “Benjamin  Franklin,”  was  at 
the  same  time  plying  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  first  mention  that  can  be  found  of  a  steam  line 
to  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia  from  Boston;  the 
former  service  did  not  last  long,  but  the  latter  line  gradu¬ 
ally  materialized  into  the  well  known  Boston  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  S.  S.  Co. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  in  1866,  a  few  Boston 
capitalists,  James  S.  Whitney,  H.  M.  Whitney,  Peter 
Butler,  James  Taft  and  others,  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  a  direct  freight  line  between  their  city  and  New 
York.i  They  were  all  more  or  less  interested  in  other 

'The  following  account  of  the  Metropolitan  line  is  partly  from  a 
manuscript  History  of  the  Metropolitau  S.  S.  Co.,  by  E.  M.  Bldredge. 
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steamship  lines,  and  having  at  this  time  several  ships  that 
were  idle,  they  used  them  on  the  new  line.  They  were 
the  “Ashland,”  “City  of  Bath,”  “Salvor,”  “Relief,”  “Jer¬ 
sey  Blue,”  “Miami,”  “Mary  Sanford,”  “Monticello,”  and 
“Fairbanks.” 

All  were  propellers  except  the  “Miami,”  which  had 
been  one  of  the  double  end  side-wheel  gunboats  used  by 
the  government  for  light  draft  service  on  the  southern 
coast  during  the  Civil  war.  One  writer  speaks  of  her 
saying,  “1  never  could  tell  whether  she  was  coming  or 
going” ;  the  “Miami”  also  had  very  little  power  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  her  hull.  Once  she  was  caught  in 
mid-winter  in  *a  northerly  gale  that  struck  her  as  she 
rounded  Cape  Cod.  Every  drop  of  spray  froze  as  it 
landed  on  some  part  of  the  ship,  and  as  she  got  further 
along  she  began  to  get  logy,  thereby  reducing  her  speed, 
which  caused  the  captain  to  head  for  the  Plymouth  shore 
to  make  a  lee,  and  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  proceed 
much  further  for  an  anchorage,  the  engine  would  have 
stopped  of  its  own  accord,  as  the  ice  that  had  formed  in 
the  paddle  boxes  had  slowed  her  down  to  less  than  half 
speed. 

The  “Jersey  Blue,”  one  of  the  very  early  propellers, 
built  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1850,  measured  368  tons,  133 
feet  long,  and  during  her  service  as  a  transport  in  the 
Civil  war  had  nearly  foundered  at  sea  in  Dec.,  1862, 
while  carrying  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  company  to  Ship 
Island,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  “Ashland,”  of  843 
tons,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1863,  was  owned  by  the  late 
Thomas  Clyde,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  line;  the  “Mary  Sanford”  had  been  used  by  the 
Adams  Express  Co.  during  the  war,  and  so  the  whole  list 
might  be  gone  through.  Captain  George  L.  Norton,  the 
present  editor  of  the  New  York  Marine  Journal,  was  the 
pioneer  skipper  of  the  line  and  made  the  first  trip  in  the 
“Ashland” ;  other  early  commanders  were  Captains  Baker, 
afterwards  on  the  “Nepture,”  and  Bearse,  afterwards  on 
the  “Nereus.”  The  New  York  headquarters  of  the  line 
were  at  first  at  the  foot  of  Catherine  street.  East  River, 
but  were  moved  shortly  afterwards  to  pier  10,  North 
River,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
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'  At  this  time  there  was  operating  on  Long  Island  Sound 
a  line  known  as  the  Neptune  S.  S.  Co.,  and  they  had  built 
for  them  three  new  wooden  propellers,  the  “Neptune,” 
“Nereiis,”  and  “Glaucns.”  These  steamers,  together  with 
the  “Metis,”  “Thetis,”  and  “Doris,”  were  run  by  the 
Neptune  line  on  the  “outside”  route  between  New  York 
and  Boston  from  August,  1865,  to  December,  1866,  when 
their  owners  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  with 
the  result  that  the  Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co.  purchased  the 
“Neptune,”  “Nereus”  ana  “Glaucus”  for  $300,000,  It 
was  found  that  they  had  to  be  considerably  strengthened, 
as  originally  they  had  been  built  for  purely  “Sound”  ser¬ 
vice.  The  “Neptune,”  “Nereus”  and  “Glaucus”  were 
each  1800  tons  gross,  228  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  having 
high  powered  (simple)  propeller  engines,  and  could  steam 
at  least  13  knots  an  hour.  In  addition  to  extra  beam, 
broad  guards  were  extended  over  the  hull,  supported  by 
sponsons,  calculated  for  big  cargo  space  between  decks, 
and  unless  absolutely  necessary  no  cargo  was  carried  in 
the  hold.  In  fact,  their  ’tween  decks  had  the  space  of  a 
large  ground  floor  warehouse.  After  the  advent  of  these 
new  steamers,  the  older  ships  having  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness,  soon  disappeared. 

For  a  short  time,  in  1867,  an  opposition  service,  called 
the  “Merchants’  line,”  developed  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  running  the  propellers  “Equator,”  Captain 
Jackson,  and  “Key  West,”  from  Long  wharf,  Boston,  and 
pier  3,  North  River,  New  York.  Benner,  Brown  and 
Pinckney  were  the  agents  at  that  end  of  the  route,  and 
W.  H.  Kinsman  and  Co.  in  Boston.  The  Metropolitan 
line  proved  so  successful  that  in  1872  they  had  built  by 
John  Roach,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  an  iron  steamer,  the 
well  known  “General  Whitney,”  of  1848  tons  gross,  227 
feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  fitted  with  a  two-cylinder 
compound  engine.  She  was  of  greater  carrying  capacity 
than  the  other  ships,  and  was  equipped  with  cotton  cribs 
on  the  main  deck.  These  prevented  the  cotton  from 
shifting,  or  causing  fire  by  the  friction  of  the  iron  bands. 

After  many  years  of  successful  service,  the  Morgan 
line  chartered  the  “General  Whitney”  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war  to  run  on  their  New  Orleans  line.  She 
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made  but  a  few  trips,  for  while  bound  north  heavily  laden 
with  “pig”  copper  and  barrel  molasses,  she  sprang  aleak, 
and  soon  after  foundered  off  the  Florida  coast.  The 
crew  took  to  the  boats  and  landed  near  St.  Augustine  on 
April  23,  1899.  Unfortunately,  while  approaching  the 
shore,  one  of  the  boats  capsized,  drowning  Capt.  Haw¬ 
thorne  and  sixteen  men. 

In  the  meantime  the  “H.  F.  Dimock,”  in  1884,  the 
“Herman  Winter”  in  1887,  and  the  “H.  M.  Whitney”  in 
1890,  had  been  added  to  the  line  ;  they  were  modern 
freighters,  built  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  Cramp  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  very  much  alike,  each  ship  measuring 
about  2600  tons  gross,  275  feet  long,  and  40  feet  beam. 
The  “Dimock”  and  the  “Winter”  had  two  cylinder  com¬ 
pound  engines,  but  the  later  boats  were  fitted  with  triple 
expansion  machinery.  The  last  addition  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  S.  S.  Co.,  while  under  the  control  of  the  Whitney 
family,  was  the  “James  S.  Whitney,”  built  in  1900  by 
the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.  to  replace  the  “General 
Whitney”  ;  she  is  practically  a  sister  ship  to  the  steamers 
previously  mentioned,  except  that  she  has  tajiering  steel 
masts  supplanting  the  heavy  wooden  ones.  July,  1906, 
saw  the  passing  away  of  the  old  wooden  boats  “Neptune” 
and  “Glaucus”  ;  they  had  been  laid  up  at  Brooklyn  for 
years,  and,  of  course,  jieglected,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  patch  them  up  before  they  were  towed  to  Boston  on 
their  last  voyage. 

In  1900  the  Joy  line,  which  had  previously  confined 
itself  to  running  steamers  between  various  ports  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  New  York,  started  a  competing  line 
between  that  place  and  Boston  via  the  “outside”  route, 
twice  weekly  from  each  end,  and  carrying  passengers  at 
fS.OO  each.  The  steamer  principally  employed  in  the 
short  time  the  enterprise  lasted  was  the  “Old  Dominion,” 
an  iron  side-wheeler  of  2000  tons  that  had  run  for  many 
years  previously  on  the  Old  Dominion  line  between  New 
York  and  Richmond,  Va.  Henry  M.  Whitney  and  others 
controlling  the  Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co^  sold  out  their  in¬ 
terests  in  1906  for  about  $3,000,000  to  Charles  W.  Morse, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  later  years  Mr.  Whitney  remarked 
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STEAMERS  "GENERAL  WHITNEY”  built  .n  1873,  and  "  NEPTUNE”  built 
Prom  a  painting  owned  by  E.  M.  Eldredge 


STEAMBOAT  "CHOCORUA,”  Lake  Winnepetaukee,  built  in  I8S2 
and  originally  called  the  ”  Dover  ” 
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that  ^‘this  had  been  the  greatest  mistake  he  had  ever 
made  in  his  life.” 

Owing  to  this  change  of  ownership,  the  Metropolitan 
line  was  joined  to  the  other  Morse  companies  known  as 
the  “Consolidated  Steamship  Lines,”  which  lasted  until 
about  1909,  when,  owing  to  financial  troubles,  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Metrop>olitan  passed  to  other  bands,  and  finally 
rested  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 
Co.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  however,  and  while 
the  Metropolitan  line  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Morse 
interests,  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  competed 
with  it,  by  putting  on,  for  freight  purposes  only,three  large 
steel  twin  screw,  turbine  steamers,  each  of  4000  tons  and 
375  feet  long,  the  “Massachusetts,”  “Bunker  Hill,”  and 
“Old  Colony,”  running  as  the  “Merchants  Line,”  begin¬ 
ning  in  September,  1908.  These  three  ships  were  built 
by  the  Cramp  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
built  them  for  the  passenger  service ;  as  freighters  they 
carried  immense  cargoes,  but  were  costly  boats  to  run,  as 
they  were  very  fast  and  so  hard  on  fuel. 

While  the  Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co.  was  under  the  Morse 
rule,  an  offshoot  known  as  the  Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  was  formed,  and  they  had  built,  in  1906,  by 
the  W.  and  A.  Fletcher  Co.  of  New  York,  the  well  known 
steel,  twin  screw,  turbine,  oil-burning  steamships  “Yale” 
and  “Harvard,”  for  passenger  service  on  the  New  York 
and  Boston  “outside”  line.  Each  steamer  measured  3700 
tons  gross,  376  feet  long,  61  feet  beam,  the  engines  indi¬ 
cating  about  10,000  hoi-se-power ;  they  were  extremely 
fast,  making  23  knots  when  pushed.  leaving  either  end 
of  the  line  at  5  P.  M.,  they  arrived  at  their  destination  at 
8  the  following  morning,  distance  about  330  miles.  At 
this  time  the  Cape  Cod  canal  bad  not  been  finished,  and 
the  “Harvard”  and  “Yale’s”  course  lay  around  the 
“Cape”  and  over  the  dangerous,  narrow  and  intricate 
Nantucket  shoals  and  Vineyard  Sound  ;  they  also  usually 
went  around  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  when  the  tide 
was  against  them  in  Long  Island  Sound.  In  the  autumn 
of  1910  the  “Harvard”  and  “Yale”  were  chartered,  for 
1360,000  a  year,  to  the  Pacific  Alaska  Navigation  Co., 
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who  took  them  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  operated  them  be¬ 
tween  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

During  the  war  both  steamers  were  commandeered  by 
the  government  and  used  as  transports  in  the  English 
channel  service  between  Southampton  and  France.  It  is 
said  that  the  “Yale”  made  a  record  in  having  carried 
140,000  American  soldiers  without  accident  or  mishap. 

The  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  a  subsidiary  line  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  had  the  former  freight¬ 
ers  “Massachusetts,”  “Bunker  Hill”  and  “Old  Colony” 
rebuilt  as  passenger  steamers,  and  during  the  season  of 
1911  operated  them,  unfortunately  with  numerous  acci¬ 
dents,  between  New  York,  Boston  and  Portland.  Early 
in  1912,  when  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  (also 
controlled  by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.)  was 
organized,  these  ships  were  acquired  by  them  and  exten¬ 
sively  remodelled  by  the  Cramp  Co.  at  Philadelphia.  Some 
seventy  staterooms,  hurricane  deck  caf6,  and  many  other 
comforts  were  added  to  each  ship  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  growing  passenger  service.  The  “Bunker  Hill”  and 
“Massachusetts”  were  at  this  time  converted  into  oil- 
burners,  but  the  “Old  Colony,”  the  only  triple  screw  ship, 
remained  a  coal  user.  '  * 

After  the  opening  of  the  Cape  Cod  canal,  these  steam¬ 
ers  used  it  regularly,  as  it  avoided  many  of  the  dangers 
attending  navigation  around  Cape  Cod,  besides  reducing 
the  distance  between  Boston  and  New  York  to  260  miles. 
Until  the  war  the  “Massachusetts”  and  “Bunker  Hill” 
ran  regularly  each  summer  on  their  route,  but  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1917,  they  were  bought  by  the  government,  rebuilt, 
renamed  “Shawmut”  and  “Aroostook,”  and  used  most 
successfully  as  mine  layers.  The  Boston -New  York 
passenger  service  was  in  1918  and  is  at  present  carried  on 
by  the  “Belfast,”  “Camden,”  and  “Northland,”  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Lines  Inc.  fleet,  but  its  future  remains 
in  doubt,  as  it  is  said  the  “Shawmut”  and  “Aroostook” 
will  be  permanently  retained  by  the  Navy.  During  the 
war  the  Metropolitan  line  freighters  “James  S.  Whitney” 
and  “H .  M.  Whitney”  were  sold  to  syndicates  for  a  large 
price,  said  to  be  $400,000  apiece,  to  engage  in  foreign 
trade.  The  “H.  F.  Dimock”  and  the  “Herman  Winter” 
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were  also  disposed  of  and  are  now  successfully  engaged 
in  the  banana  trade  between  Mobile  and  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  exact  date  of  the  first  towboat  in  Boston  harbor 
cannot  now  be  surely  determined.  Nearly  all  the  early 
passenger  steamboats  were  used  to  tow  ships  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  old  advertise* 
ments.  The  Boston  Advertiser  for  September  20,  1843, 
contains  the  following  notice ;  “Steam  Tow  Boat  ‘Relief,’ 
Capt.  Allen  Bangs,  Jr.,  is  in  complete  readiness  for  tow¬ 
ing  vessels  in  Boston  harbor,  etc.  Baker,  Kelley  and  Co., 
39  Commercial  St.”  The  same  paper  for  June  23,  1846, 
announces  for  sale  the  “steamer  ‘Danin,’  built  by  Samuel 
Hall  at  East  Boston  in  184r2,  132  tons,  used  as  a  tow  and 
excursion  boat.” 

In  1846,  Otis  Tufts  of  Boston  built  for  the  Boston 
Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  the  celebrated  iron  tow¬ 
boat  “R.  B.  Forbes.”  She  measured  320  tons,  and  was 
the  first  iron  hull  ever  built  in  Boston  ;  the  machinery 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  condensing  engines,  each  36  inches 
by  32  inches  stroke  and  driving  Ericsson  twin  screws. 
Undoubtedly  the  “R.  B.  Forbes”  was  one  of  the  first 
ocean-going  towboats  in  the  country,  for  it  is  known  that 
she  frequently  towed  ships  from  Boston  to  New  York 
and  also  to  eastern  ports.  Nevertheless  she  was  not  a 
financial  success,  and  changed  ownership  several  times 
before  she  was  finally  sold  to  the  government  during  the 
Civil  war,  and  eventually  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  Feb.  26,  1862.  During  the  fifties  the  “Relief,” 
“Huron”  and  “Gilpin”  were  well  known  towboats  in 
Boston  harbor;  these  steamers  averaged  100  tons  each. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  Boston  towboats  and 
their  owners  in  1868,  as  copied  from  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tiser  :  Steamers  “Charles  Pearson,”  Relief  Steamboat 
Co.,  Owner;  “Fremont,”  “Wm.  Sprague,”  “Dispatch,” 
“Day  Spring,”  “American  Eagle,”  “Clover,”  Thomas 
Winsor,  Owner ;  “Charles  River,”  H.  Davis,  Owner ; 
“Uncle  Sam,”  “Ida  Miller,”  “Transport,”  Daniel  Baker, 
Owner;  “James  Barton,”  “S.  J.  Macy,”  Baker  and 
Howes,  Owners  ;  “Ellen,”  “Joseph  Boss,”  “Ann,”  “Henry 
Hoover,”  Davis  and  Sprague,  Owners. 
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The  old  Boston  Tow  Boat  Co.  was  incorporated  in 
1872  ;  it  was  purchased  by  interests  controlling  the  New 
England  Fuel  and  Transportation  Go.  in  the  autumn  of 
1910.  They  continued  the  business  under  the  old  name 
until  July,  1917,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  present 
operating  company  and  the  name  changed  as  above. 

A  bit  of  history,  not  generally  known,  is  the  fact  that 
Lake  Champlain  was  the  second  body  of  water  in  the  world 
to  be  navigated  by  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam.  Fulton’s 
“Clermont”  plied  on  the  Hudson  in  1807.  In  1808  John 
and  James  Winans,  who  had  been  employed  as  shipbuild¬ 
ers  on  the  Hudson, came  to  Lake  Champlain^  and  built  the 
steamboat  “Vermont”  at  the  foot  of  King  street,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  where  the  Champlain  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany’s  wharf  now  is.  It  is  said  that  she  was  launched 
sidewise  into  the  sand,  and  remained  there  some  time,  and 
then,  by  the  use  of  spirit,  both  plentiful  and  ardent,  was 
finally  transferred  to  her  future  element.  This  steamboat, 
the  “Vermont,”  ran  between  Whitehall  and  St.  Johns 
until  1816.  Her  service  was  so  irregular  that  she  only 
made  the  round  trip  through  the  lake  about  once  a  week. 
She  continued  with  more  or  less  success,  financially,  until 
in  October,  1816,  when  the  connecting  rod  of  her  engine 
became  detached  from  the  crank,  and  before  the  engineer 
could  stop  the  machinery,  it  plunged  through  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  The  result  was,  she  sank  a  wreck  in  the 
Richelieu  river,  near  Isle  au  Noix. 

The  construction  of  another  steamboat  was  begun  at 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  1814,  and  that  boat,  which  Commodore 
Macdonough,  U.  S.  N.,  seized,  was  converted  into  a  sloop, 
and  she  fought  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  as  the  “Ticon- 
deroga.”  It  was  that  name  which  was  decided  upon  for 
the  latest  passenger  steamboat  built  by  the  Champlain 
Transportation  Company,  and  from  this  fact  the  name 
was  selected.  In  1816  the  “Phoenix”  was  built  at  Ver¬ 
gennes,  Vt.,  by  Capt.  Jahaziel  Sherman,  who  was  the 
great  gi-andfather  of  the  late  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  James  S.  Sherman.  He  had  come  to 

’These  particulars  of  steam  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain  are 
derived  from  an  address  by  D.  A.  Loomis  before  the  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  Association,  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1912. 
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Vergennes  for  the  purpose  of  apprizing  the  ship  Com¬ 
modore  Macdonough  had  seized  and  to  see  that  the 
nearly  bankrupt  steamboat  company  received  just  treat¬ 
ment.  The  “Phoenix”  received  the  engine  taken  from 
the  “Perseverance,”  which  was  built  to  compete  with  the 
boats  operated  by  Fulton  and  Livingston  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Fulton  and  Livingston  had  received  a  charter 
from  the  State  of  New  York  giving  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  operate  their  steamboats  on  all  the  waters  of  that 
State.  The  “Perseverance”  was  put  on  in  opposition  to 
their  line,  and  was  enjoined ;  her  engine,  of  about  40 
horse-power,  was  sold  and  brought  to  Vergennes  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  “Phoenix.”  The  speed  of  the  “Phoenix” 
was  about  six  miles  an  hour,  her  engine  being  not  quite 
as  large  as  those  in  a  modern  house  boat.  In  September, 
1819,  the  “Phoenix”  was  burned  near  Colchester  Point, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Burlington,  six  lives  were 
sacrificed,  and  the  vessel  was  a  total  loss.  She  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Capt  Richard  W.  Sherman,  son  of  Capt. 
Jahaziel  Sherman ;  he  was  the  last  person  to  leave  his 
ship,  and  saved  his  life  by  floating  to  shore  on  a  table  leaf. 

A  third  boat  was  the  “Champlain,”  built  at  Vergennes, 
Vt.,  in  1818,  by  the  Shermans,  and  had  the  engine  that 
was  in  the  first  “Vermont.”  An  old  advertisement 
which  is  in  the  office  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Steamboat 
Company  states  that  the  price  of  passage  through  the 
lake  will  be  ten  dollars.  One  dollar  was  charged  for 
every  fifteen  miles  of  travel,  and  as  no  one  could  be  put 
on  shore,  or  received  on  board,  however  short  the  dis¬ 
tance,  for  less  than  a  dollar,  a  practice  prevailed  of  pay¬ 
ing  to  boatmen  and  innkeepers  a  shilling  for  every  pas¬ 
senger  that  they  delivered  to  the  boats.  The  “Congress” 
was  the  fourth  boat,  built  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  1818,  and 
ran  for  sixteen  years  and  was  condemned  in  1835.  In 
1820  a  second  “Phoenix”  was  built  at  Vergennes,  Vt., 
and  ran  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  condemned  in  1837  ; 
it  was  in  1820,  also,  that  the  shipyards  were  changed  from 
Vergennes  to  Shelburne  Harbor,  and  the  latter  place  has 
been  used  as  a  shipyard  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
steamboats  from  that  period  down  to  the  present  time ; 
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it  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  steamboat  shipyard  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  world. 

A  sixth  steamer  on  the  lake,  the  “General  Greene,” 
was  built  at  Shelburne  Harbor,  Vt.,  in  1826,  and  ran 
until  1883,  when  she  was  converted  into  a  sloop  ;  in  1825, 
also,  the  operations  of  the  Champlain  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  began,  and  there  is  in  the  office  of  the  company  the 
record  of  every  directors’  meeting  that  has  been  held 
from  then  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1825  Dan  Lyon 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  “General  Greene,”  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  by 
vote  of  the  directors  he  was  restricted  to  a  crew  of  six 
people.  The  boat  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long.  Under  present  laws  the  Government  would 
prescribe  the  number  of  persons  sufficient  for  a  boat  of 
that  size.  The  “General  Greene”  ran  as  a  ferry  between 
Burlington  and  Plattsburg,  and  the  company  did  not  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  board  their  crew,  so  they  arranged 
with  Capt.  Lyon  to  board  the  crew  for  them  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  sixty-seven  and  one-half  cents  per  week,  he  finding 
everything.  They  offered  the  assignment  of  barkeeper  to 
a  certain  citizen  of  Burlington  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars 
a  month.  After  the  first  year  it  was  found  that  the  bar 
did  not  pay,  so  the  company  sold  the  privilege  to  Capt. 
Dan  Lyon  for  f  100  a  year,  and  he  conducted  the  bar  after 
that.  He  had  a  little  monopoly  all  his  own,  boarding  the 
crew,  operating  the  bar,  collecting  the  fares,  and  running 
the  steamboat. 

The  “Franklin”  was  built  at  St  Albans  Bay,  Vt,  in 
1827,  and  condemned  in  1838.  She  was  commanded  one 
season  by  Capt.  Jahaziel  Sherman,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Richard  W.  Sherman.  An  innovation  introduced 
on  the  “Franklin”  was  an  upper  deck  and  a  ladies’ 
cabin.  The  “Washington”  was  built  at  Essex,  N.  Y.,  in 

1827,  and  continued  in  service  sixteen  years.  She  was 
built  for  an  opposition  line,  but  the  company  had  a  way 
in  those  days  of  buying  up  every  year  or  two  all  their 
competitors,  and  the  result  was  that  for  a  good  many 
years  they  bought  a  steamboat  nearly  every  year.  In 

1828,  the  “Macdonough”  was  built  at  St.  Albans  Bay, 
Vt.,  and  operated  between  St.  Albans  Bay  and  Platts- 
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burg.  After  running  for  thirteen  years,  she  was  wrecked 
in  1841.  The  “Winooski”  was  constructed  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  in  1832,  and  remained  in  active  service  until  she 
was  condemned  in  1850. 

Captain  Jahaziel  Sherman  had  a  difference  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Champlain  Transportation 
Company,  and  had  the  steamboat  “Water  Witch”  built 
at  Fort  Cassin,  near  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  in  1832, 
and  intended  to  run  her  in  opposition  to  the  regular  line, 
but  the  records  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  show  that  a  year  or  two  afterwards  Capt.  Sherman 
became  a  director  of  the  company  and  that  he  brought 
the  “Water  Witch”  with  him.  The  “Burlington,”  the 
twelfth  steamboat,  was  built  at  Shelburne  Harbor  in 
1837,  and  ran  on  the  line  until  1854,  when  she  was  con¬ 
demned.  A  distinguished  passenger  travelled  on  her  in 
1842,  no  less  a  personage  than  Charles  Dickens,  the 
famous  author,  and  in  his  American  notes  Mr.  Dickens 
says :  “There  is  a  boat  on  Lake  Champlain  which  I 
praise  most  highly,  but  no  higher  than  she  deserves,  when 
I  say  she  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world.  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  his  trip  from  St.  Johns  to  Whitehall, 
his  stop  at  Burlington  and  other  points  on  the  lake  ;  this 
statement  can  be  easily  verified  and  elaborated  upon  by 
referring  to  Dickens’  American  notes. 

In  1838,  Peter  Comstocks  built  the  steamer  “White¬ 
hall”  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Comstocks  had  created 
opposition  every  year  or  two,  and  the  records  show  that 
he  was  bought  out  three  times.  One  of  the  last  efforts 
was  when  he  constructed  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  1846, 
the  steamboat  “Fiancis  Saltus.”  At  that  time  the  Lake 
Champlain  Company  thought  they  had  bought  out  Mr. 
Comstocks’  boats  long  enough,  and  they  put  the  “Saranac” 
on  to  run  in  opposition  to  the  “Francis  Saltus,”  and  the 
fare  was  reduced  between  Whitehall  and  St.  Johns  to  the 
ridiculous  price  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  Champlain 
Transportation  Company  worsted  their  competitor  be¬ 
cause  they  had  two  other  boats,  so  that  when  the  “Fi-ancis 
Saltus”  left  Whitehall,  the  “Saranac”  took  her  departure 
also,  and  when  she  left  St.  Johns,  the  “Saranac”  did  like¬ 
wise  ;  the  other  two  boats  were  run  on  the  night  line,  and 
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they  continued  to  maintain  the  fare  between  Whitehall 
and  St.  Johns  at  $4.50,  and  this  enabled  them  to  compete 
very  successfully  with  Mr.  Comstocks,  until  they  bought 
his  boat  at  a  low  figure ;  and  that  was  the  last  opposition 
of  consequence  on  Lake  Champlain. 

At  about  this  time  Richard  W.  Sherman  was  captain 
of  the  “Burlington,”  and  from  what  can  be  learned  the 
whole  Sherman  family  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  those 
days.  While  “Dandy  Dick,”  as  Captain  Sherman  was 
called,  had  a  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  seems 
also  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  certain  persons,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  following  song  written  about  him  ;  it  was  set 
to  music,  and  enjoyed  quite  a  local  popularity,  and  is 
worth  reproducing ; — 

“  Dick  Sherman  is  so  very  slick 
The  fops  all  swarm  aronnd  him  thick 
As  humbugs  'round  a  pot  of  honey, 

So  Dick's  cologne  brings  him  the  money. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  the  fun 

For  Dandy  Dick  of  the  Burlington. 

Oh!  Dicky  is  a  gallant  lad, 

He  makes  the  ladies  very  glad. 

He  smiles  and  dirts  with  a  great  parade. 

And  then  makes  love  to  the  cabin  maid. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  the  fun 

For  Dandy  Dick  of  the  Burlington. 

His  decks  are  scrubbed  with  so  much  care 
That  cowhide  boots  can't  come  it  there. 

If  you  cannot  make  your  money  rattle, 

You  must  go  forward  with  the  cattle. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  that's  the  fun 

For  Dandy  Dick  of  the  Burlington. 

The  Saltns  and  the  Montreal 

Will  drive  him  from  the  lake  next  fall. 

Ha,  ba,  ha  I  that's  the  fun 

For  Dandy  Dick  of  the  Burlington." 

(The  “Saltus”  and  the  “Montreal"  were  other  steamers  on  Lake 
Champlain  at  that  time.) 
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The  steamboat  ‘‘Francis  Saltus,”  finished  at  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1844,  was  of  the  following  dimensions: 
185  feet  long,  26  feet  beam,  8  3-4  feet  depth  of  hold,  473 
tons  burthen,  cost  $50,000,  speed  14  1-2  miles  per  hour, 
engine  160 'horse-power.  She  ran  on  Lake  Champlain 
fifteen  years,  and  was  condemned  in  1859.  From  the 
records  it  appears  that  the  hull  of  the  “Montreal”  was 
laid  down  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  for  Peter  Comstocks  and 
others  in  1845  ;  completion  was  dragged  along,  and  in 
1847  the  hull  was  sold  to  the  Champlain  Transportation 
Co.  and  removed  to  Shelburne  Harbor,  where  it  was 
finished  and  launched  in  1855  and  named  the  “Montreal.” 
The  “Saranac”  was  placed  on  the  line  in  1842,  the 
“James  R.  Hacker”  in  1846,  as  a  package  freight  boat 
and  for  towing  purposes,  carrying  no  passengers  ;  then 
came  the  “United  States,”  built  at  Shelburne  Harbor,  Vt., 
m  1847.  She  was  the  first  steamer  fitted  with  staterooms 
on  the  upper  deck. 

Other  vessels  were  the  “Boston,”  built  at  Shelburne 
Harbor,  Vt.,  in  1851  ;the  “American,”  built  at  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.,  in  1851 ;  the  “Canada,”  built  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in 
1853;  the  “Adirondack,”  built  at  Shelburne  Harbor,  Vt., 
in  1867 ;  the  “Oakes  Ames,”  built  at  Hark’s  Bay,  near 
Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1868,  and  the  Vermont  II  in  1871.  The 
“OakeS  Ames,”  built  by  the  Rutland  &  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road,  was  used  as  a  car  ferry  between  Burlington  and 
Plattsburg.  She  ran  for  several  years  with  only  moderate 
success,  was  purchased  in  1873  by  the  Champlain  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  and  converted  into  a  passenger  and 
freight  steamer,  renamed  the  “Champlain,”  and  operated 
on  a  through  line  until  1875,  when  she  was  wrecked  near 
Westport  and  was  a  total  loss.  The  pilot  ran  her  so  far 
ashore  that  the  people  picked  up  their  luggage  and 
stepped  off.  A  curious  and  pathetic  incident  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  that  wreck.  The  pilot  of  the 
vessel  was  John  Eldridge,  and  after  the  accident  he  packed 
his  belongings,  stepped  off  on  shore,  and  none  of  his  old 
associates  knew  what  had  become  of  him  or  ever  saw  him 
again.  Some  twenty  years  after  that,  about  1895,  Capt. 
George  Rushlow,  then  general  manager  of  the  company, 
received  a  letter  from  him,  written  at  some  town  in  Mich- 
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igan,  stating  that  he  was  in  reduced  circumstances,  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  county  house  there,  and  asking  him  if  they 
could  send  him  a  little  money.  The  company  sent  him 
$60  on  that  occasion. 

At  pi-esent  (1918)  the  fleet  of  the  Champlain  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  consists  of  the  side-wheel  steamboats  “Ver¬ 
mont”  III  (1903),  “Ticonderoga”  (1906),  and  “Chateau- 
gay”  (188  8)  ;  all  have  steel  hulls  with  wooden  superstruc¬ 
tures.  The  first  named  is  the  largest ;  she  is  1195  tons 
gross,  261  1-2  feet  long,34 1-2  feet  beam,  10  1-2  feet  depth 
of  hold,  and  has  a  powerful  vertical  beam  engine.  Her  cap¬ 
tain,  E.  B.  Rockwell,  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  steam¬ 
boat  official  in  active  service  in  the  country  (1920),  for 
he  is  ninety  years  old,  although  to  the  ordinary  person  he 
seems  like  a  man  in  the  sixties. 

The  first  steamboat  on  Lake  George  was  the  “James 
Caldwell.”  She  was  built  sometime  between  1816  and 
1820,  the  exact  date  cannot  now  be  determined.  A  second 
boat  was  the  “Mountaineer,”  built  about  1824;  then  came 
the  “William  Caldwell”  in  1838  ;  the  “John  Jay”  in 
1860,  and  this  steamer  was  burned,  with  the  loss  of  six 
lives,  on  July  29,  1866,  near  Hague.  She  was  replaced 
in  1867  by  the  well  known  “Minnehaha.”  She  was  very 
successful  and  had  no  accidents.  In  1877  she  was  sold 
to  the  late  Cyrus  Butler  of  New  York,  who  converted 
her  into  a  floating  summer  house  in  the  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  Black  Mountain  Point. 

The  steamers  now  running  on  Lake  George  are  the 
“Horicon,”  side-wheel,  beam  engine,  hull  built  in  1911, 
230  feet  long,  69  feet  beam,  1400  tons  gross,  passenger 
capacity  1700  persons ;  the  “Sagamore,”  side- wheel, 
beam  engine,  hull  built  in  1903,  223  feet  long,  67  feet 
beam,  1400  tons  gross,  passenger  capacity  1600  persons. 
There  is  also  the  “Mohican,”  a  twin  screw  propeller,  built 
in  1908, 116  feet  long,  26  1-2  feet  beam,  600  tons  gross, 
passenger  capacity  600  persons. 

Steam  navigation  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee^  began  in  the 
year  1833,  when  the  steamer  “Belknap”  was  launched 
by  Stephen  Lyford  and  Icbabod  Bartlett  of  Lake  Village. 

'These  particulars  of  steam  navigation  on  Lake  Winnipesankee 
are  derived  from  an  unpublished  account  by  Edward  Blackstone. 
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She  was  a  rough  looking  affair,  about  ninety  feet  long, 
and  rather  wider  than  the  average  boat  of  that  length. 
She  was  a  side-wheel  boat,  and  the  engine  was  geared  to 
the  shaft,  as  were  all  lake  boats  of  the  early  type.  Many 
obstacles  were  encountered  in  getting  the  boat  into  the 
lake  proper,  for  the  weirs  channel  of  today  was  then  but 
a  shallow,  violent  stream.  Hogsheads  and  barrels  were 
used  to  lighten  her  draught,  and  large  stones  were  rolled 
aside  in  order  to  pass  her  through.  The  first  captain  of 
the  “Belknap”  was  James  Jewett  of  Alton  Bay,  and 
Perkins  Drake,  for  many  years  stage  driver  between  Cen¬ 
tre  Harbor  and  Laconia,  was  the  first  pilot.  For  four 
years  the  “Belknap”  was  run  between  Centre  Harbor  and 
Alton  Bay,  and  was  finally  wrecked  on  Steamboat  Island, 
from  which  event  the  island  takes  its  name.  The  wreck 
occurred  in  the  early  spring,  while  the  boat  was  engaged 
in  towing  a  raft  of  logs  from  Centre  Harbor  to  Alton 
Bay.  Through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  signals  by  the 
engineer,  she  was  run  ashore  in  the  heavy  wind  and  filled 
with  water.  After  several  futile  attempts  to  raise  her, 
the  machinery  was  removed,  and  she  was  left  to  her  fate. 
On  a  clear  day  the  remains  of  the  frame  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  bar  near  the  island. 

For  years  after  this  the  horseboat  was  the  only  means 
of  transportation  on  the  lake.  Finally  Langdon  Thyng, 
an  enterprising  boatman,  conceived  the  Idea  of  applying 
steam  to  one  of  his  horseboats.  He  obtained  the  little 
engine,  known  to  the  boys  as  the  “Cork  Leg”  or  “Widow 
Dustin,”  which  had  been  used  to  haul  gravel  trains  dur¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  and  placed  it  in  his 
boat.  It  was  a  peculiar  looking  craft,  scow-shaped,  and 
would  run  about  five  miles  an  hour.  It  was  known  as 
the  “Jenny  Lind,”  and  the  “Swedish  Nightingale”  surely 
had  a  strange  looking  namesake  in  this  floating  combina¬ 
tion  of  locomotive  and  horseboat. 

In  the  year  1848  the  Winnipcsaukee  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed,  which,  in  the  same  year,  built  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake.”  She  was  135  feet  long,  29  feet 
beam,  and  commanded  by  Captain  William  Walker  of 
Lake  Village,  and  she  plied  between  the  Weirs,  Long 
Island  and  Centre  Harbor.  Soon  after,  this  steamer  fell 
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into  the  bands  of  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Rail¬ 
road,  and  in  1882  was  taken  from  the  water  and  under¬ 
went  an  entire  overhauling.  After  Captain  Walker,  she 
was  commanded  by  Eleazer  Bickford  of  Meredith,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Winborn  Sanborn,  Stephen  Cole,  and 
J.  S.  Wadleigh,  respectively,  of  Laconia.  In  1894  she 
was  dismantled  and  sunk  in  about  forty  feet  of  water  in 
Glendale  cove.  After  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  the 
“Dover”  made  its  appearance,  in  1852.  She  was  run  for 
a  few  years,  then  the  hull  was  cut  open  and  lengthened 
twenty  feet,  and  renamed  the  “Chocorua.”  After  these 
alterations  she  measured  400  tons,  170  feet  long,  and  32 
feet  beam.  The  “Long  Island,”  owned  by  Perley  R.  and 
George  K.  Brown  of  Long  Island,  next  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  She  had  a  carrying  capacity  of  one  hundred  passen¬ 
gers.  After  fifteen  years  of  service,  she  was  dismantled. 

The  following  year  the  “Red  Hill”  was  built  by  the 
Red  Hill  Steam^at  Company  of  Lee’s  Mills, — a  rough 
looking  craft,  practically  a  scow  in  shape.  '  She  was  never 
run,  for  while  steaming  up  for  the  trial  trip  the  boiler 
exploded  ;  the  machinery  was  removed  and  sent  to  China. 
Next,  the  “Naugatuck”  was  built  at  Lake  Village  by 
Charles  Brown.  The  same  year  the  “Dollie  Dutton”  was 
built  at  Wolfeboro  and  the  “Seneca”  at  Melvin  Village. 
The  latter  was  owned  by  Uriah  Hall,  and  was  later 
wrecked  on  the  “Goose  Egg,”  a  dangerous  rock  on  the 
Moultonborough  shore,  after  which  event  Mr.  Hall  built 
the  “Ossipee.”  About  the  same  year  the  “James  Bell” 
was  built  by  Wentworth  and  Swett  of  Centre  Harbor, 
who  sold  her,  some  years  later,  to  the  Boston,  Concord 
and  Montreal  Railroad.  For  a  long  time  she  was  the 
favorite  boat  for  picnic  parties  and  moonlight  excursions. 
After  many  years  of  service,  this  steamer  was  dismantled 
and  her  deck  houses  were  bought  and  scattered  around  the 
country  as  cheap  summer  residences.  Following  the 
“James  Bell”  came  the  “Winnipesaukee,”  built  by  the 
Lamprey  Brothers.  She  was  a  flat-bottomed  scow,  with 
a  portable  saw-mill  engine  for  power.  The  engine  was 
geared  to  the  shaft  and  turned  side-wheels.  A  little  later 
the  “Mayflower,”  practically  a  counterpart  of  the  “Win¬ 
nipesaukee,”  was  built,  and  soon  after  came  the  intro- 
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duction  of  small  steam  yachts,  such  as  the  “Pinafore,” 
the  “Nellie,”  the  “Bristol,”  etc.,  the  “Nellie”  being  the 
first  screw-propelled  boat  to  be  placed  on  the  lake. 

In  1872  the  “Mount  Washington”  was  built  at  Alton 
Bay  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  at  a  cost  of 
176,000.  She  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length 
over  all,  and  has  a  beam  of  forty  feet.  The  boiler  is 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  capable  of  developing  seven  hun¬ 
dred  horse-power.  The  “Mount  Washington”  has  a  speed 
of  sixteen  miles  per  hour,  and  is  licensed  to  carry  one 
thousand  persons.  Her  first  captain  was  Augustus  Wig- 
gin  of  Wolf  boro.  He  was  succeeded  in  1896  by  Harry 
L.  Wentworth,  who  committed  suicide  in  1908.  Her 
present  commander.  Captain  H.  A.  Blackstone,  then  took 
charge.  Three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
steamer,  the  “Maid  of  the  Isles,”  a  screw-propelled  boat, 
with  hurricane,  promenade  and  main  decks,  was  built  at 
Wolfboro  by  Dearborn  Haley.  She  was  of  good  model 
and  fitted  with  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power 
engine,  but  she  was  run  only  two  seasons,  and  subse¬ 
quently  lay  moored  in  the  bay  at  Wolfeboro,  where  her 
cable  chain  wore  a  hole  in  her  hull  below  the  water  line, 
and  she  sank.  In  1888  she  was  purchased  by  Herbert  A. 
Blackstone,  who  raised  and  entirely  rebuilt  her.  A  three 
hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  engine  was  installed,  and 
she  became  one  of  the  leading  passenger  boats  on  the 
lake.  In  1899  the  “Maid  of  the  Isles”  was  sold  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Hudson  of  Lakeport,  who  in  turn  sold  her  to  the 
Drew  Machine  Company  of  Manchester.  Through  poor 
management  she  became  a  wreck  and  was  dismantled. 
The  hull  was  towed  to  Centre  Harbor,  where  it  burned. 

The  same  year  the  latter  steamer  was  built,  the  “Mine- 
ola”  was  placed  on  the  lake  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Robie 
of  Lake  Village.  She  w*as  a  trim  little  yacht,  built  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.  In  1911  she  was  condemned  and  the 
machinery  placed  in  another  hull.  In  1881  the  “Belle  of 
the  Wave”  was  built  by  Herbert  A.  Blackstone  for  Arthur 
Lamprey  of  Long  Island.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Black¬ 
stone  built  the  “Eagle”  at  Lakeport  for  Brown  and  Went¬ 
worth.  She  changed  hands  several  times,  and  was  finally 
sold  to  Capt.  Hudson.  In  .  1902  she  burned  at  the 
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further  side  of  Long  Island.  About  the  same  time  the 
“Lamprey”  and  the  “Cyclone”  were  built  for  Robert  and 
Arthur  Lamprey,  by  Captain  Blackstone.  The  “Lamp¬ 
rey”  was  run  a  few  years  and  then  burned.  The  “Cy¬ 
clone”  was  finally  sold  to  Capt.  Hudson,  who  in  turn 
sold  her  to  Charles  Dow  of  Meredith,  in  whose  posses¬ 
sion  she  was  when  burned  in  1905.  Following  the  “Cy¬ 
clone,”  the  “Carrol”  was  brought  from  New  York,  where 
she  had  been  a  canal  boat,  and  was  purchased  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Greene.  Dr.  Greene  renamed  her  the  “Roxmont,”  and 
ran  her  for  several  seasons.  She  was  then  hauled  out  of 
the  water  at  the  Roxmont  Poultry  Farm  on  Moulton- 
borough  Neck,  where  she  remained  until  1902,  when  she 
was  rebuilt  and  sold  to  the  Winnipesaukee  Lake  Trans¬ 
portation  Company.  She  was  renamed  “Belle  of  the 
Isles”  and  ran  until  1917,  when  she  was  considered  un¬ 
safe  and  taken  from  the  water.  She  is  now  on  the  ways 
at  Lakeport. 

In  1906  the  “Governor  Endicott”  was  built  at  Lake- 
port  by  Mr.  Cottrell  of  Laconia.  She  is  owned  by  the 
Winnipesaukee  Lake  Transportation  Company,  and  runs 
between  Lakeport  and  Melvin  Village.  The  “Governor” 
is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  at  present  the  second 
largest  boat  on  the  lake,  the  “Mt.  Washington”  being 
the  largest.  There  are  at  present  many  hundreds  of 
power-boats  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  gasoline  launches.  The  gasoline  engine 
has  almost  superseded  the  steam  engine  as  a  motive 
power,  for,  although  not  quite  as  reliable,  it  is  much  more 
convenient.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  steam¬ 
boat  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  like  the  passing  of 
all  things  good  and  great,  it  will  be  laid  away  in  memory’s 
storehouse. 

Four  years  before  any  Federal  statute  was  enacted  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  steam  ves¬ 
sels,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  1834,  passed  a  law  for  the 
inspection  of  steamers  entering  or  pl^dng  on  the  waters 
of  that  commonwealth.  The  law  established  the  office  of 
state  engineer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  once  in 
every  three  months  the  strength  of  the  boilers  of  the 
steamboats  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  to  test 
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them  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  three  times  the  pressure 
of  steam  they  were  supposed  to  carry. 

In  case  of  accident,  if  the  steamer  did  not  possess  the 
proper  certificate,  neither  captain,  owner  or  agent  could 
recover  any  claim  for  freight,  and  the  captain  was  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  1500  or  more  than  $2000,  and  to 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months  or  more  than 
three  years.  If  lives  were  lost,  the  captain  was  to  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  same  penalties 
were  provided  in  case  of  any  accident  in  navigation  ;  for 
overloading,  racing,  carrying  higher  steam  than  the  cer¬ 
tificate  allowed,  or  any  accident  that  might  occur  while 
the  captain,  pilot  or  engineer  was  engaged  in  gambling  or 
attending  to  any  game  of  chance  or  hazard. 

This  purely  local  enactment  was  followed  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  passed  July  7,  1838,  “to  provide  for  the 
better  security  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  board  of  ves¬ 
sels  propelled  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  steam.”  The  steam¬ 
boat  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  district  judges  of 
the  United  States  courts  in  the  several  districts,  and  were 
paid  the  sum  of  five  dollars  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
for  each  inspection.  Both  the  state  and  federal  measures 
were  passed  largely  owing  to  the  feeling  then  aroused  by 
the  numerous  explosions  of  steamboat  boilers,  and  at¬ 
tendant  disasters  therefrom,  particularly  on  the  western 
and  southern  river  boats. 

The  federal  inspection  law  was  carried  out  with  ex¬ 
treme  laxity,  the  examinations  of  the  vessels  being  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  farce.  Some  idea  of  the  methods  then 
in  vogue  may  be  gained  by  quoting  part  of  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  U.  S.  inspectors  before  the  jury  of  inquest 
called  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamboat 
“Lexington”  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Jan.  13,  1840,  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  whereby  over  140  persons  lost  their 
lives : — 

“John  Clark  called.  I  live  at  88  Essex  street,  New 
York  City.  I  am  a  machinist  by  trade.  I  am  one  of 
the  U.  8.  steamboat  inspectors.  1  was  acquainted  with 
the* ‘Lexington.’  I  inspected,  with  Captain  Bunker,  the 
‘Lexington’  on  the  1st  of  October  last,  1839.  Our  prac¬ 
tice  in  inspecting  a  boat  is  to  go  on  board  and  look  round, 
examine  into  the  age  and  condition  of  the  boat,  etc.  Our 
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certificates  relate  to  the  soundness  of  the  boilers,  engine 
and  hull  of  the  boat.  With  regard  to  the  steering  appa¬ 
ratus,  I  don’t  consider  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
.  .  .  Wt  have  never  condemned  a  boat  or  stopped  its  running. 
We  have  restricted  boats  to  the  use  of  a  certain  amount 
of  steam.  .  .  After  looking  around  and  giving  our  cer¬ 
tificate,  we  receive  our  fees,  on  the  occasion  of  in¬ 
specting  a  boat”  .  .  . 

“  We  examined  the  steamer  ‘  William  Young,'  and  found 
she  was  not  a  safe  or  seaworthy  vessel,  but  we  gave  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  she  was  a  suitable  boat  to  run  on  the  route.  The 
steamer  ‘Providence,’  running  to  Newport,  has  not  been 
inspected  during  the  past  year.  We  have  not  been  called 
on  to  inspect  her.  We  always  wait  for  the  ovoners  to  call 
first  upon  us."  .  .  . 

“Question  by  a  juror  (to  Mr.  Clark) :  When  you  in¬ 
spect  a  boat  you  look  at  the  wood  and  do  nothing  else  ? 
Answer  :  Yes,  we  take  our  fees.  Question  :  How  do  you 
examine  the  hull  of  a  vessel  ?  Answer:  Why,  I  examine 
it  with  my  eyes ;  I  go  and  inquire  the  boat’s  age ;  1  ex¬ 
amine  the  hull  and  look  at  the  engine.  How  much  do  you 
suppose  I  am  to  do  for  five  dollars  V' 

Part  of  the  opinion  and  verdict  delivered  by  the  jury 
was  as  follows : 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  jury  that  the  present  inspec¬ 
tors  of  steamboats,  either  from  ignorance  or  neglect, 
have  suffered  the  steamboat  ‘Lexington’  to  navigate  the 
Sound  at  the  imminent  risk  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  passengers,  giving  a  certificate  stating  a  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  while  in  our 
opinion  such  was  not  the  case.” 

In  spite  of  this  severe  verdict,  however,  the  steamboat 
inspection  law  continued  to  be  enforced  in  a  very  lax 
manner,  or,  rather,  not  enforced  at  all.  Races  between 
opposing  craft  were  frequent  occurrences,  and  steam  was 
carried  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  in  boilers  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bear  it  The  marine  fraternity  and  the  travelling 
public  had  not  yet  been  educated  to  the  higher  criticism 
of  inspection,  and  any  restriction  placed  on  steamboat 
officers  would  have  been  considered  an  infringement  of 
their  rights  as  American  citizens. 

Finally,  however,  disasters  occurred  so  often  and  with 
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such  distressing  loss  of  life  that  public  opinion  became  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  which  resulted  in  a  practically  new  steam¬ 
boat  inspection  law  passed  by  Congress  on  August  30, 
1852.  The  new  measure  was  radically  different  from  the 
old,  and,  quite  naturally,  far  stricter.  For  the  first  time 
it  was  made  compulsory  for  marine  steam  boilers  to  be 
tested  by  the  inspectors ;  all  captains,  pilots  and  engineers 
of  steam  vessels  were  to  have  government  licenses ;  the 
use  of  colored  running  lights  at  night  (as  at  present)  was 
first  instituted,  and  each  passenger  steamer  was  to  be 
equipped  with  a  certain  number  of  small  boats  and  life¬ 
saving  apparatus  based  on  the  vessel's  carrying  capacity 
and  tbe  waters  she  navigated. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  passage  of  the  new  inspection 
law  had  been  bitterly  opposed  by  steam  shipping  interests, 
particularly  in  the  south  and  west,  but  the  decreasing 
number  of  accidents  and  explosions  soon  proved  its  use¬ 
fulness,  especially  as  the  measure  was  enforced  more 
strictly  than  the  old  one  had  been.  The  New  York  Illus¬ 
trated  News  for  January  29,  1853,  referring  to  the  then 
new  inspection  law,  said  :  ‘*The  new  steamboat  law  meets 
with  but  little  favor  (in  the  west).  Its  usefulness  and 
practicability  is  very  much  doubted ;  it  is  a  humbug,  a 
bundle  of  absurdities — complicated,  contradictory,  and 
impracticable.  This  is  the  current  feeling  on  the  subject 
No  party  can  be  benefitted  by  the  bill  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Francis’  life  boat.” 

In  1857,  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer  ^'Central  Amer¬ 
ica,”  which  foundered  in  a  storm  on  her  way  from  Havana 
to  New  York,  carrying  down  423  persons,  there  arose 
renewed  agitation  to  compel  steamship  owners  to  furnish 
their  craft  with  more  small  boats.  The  outciy  and  talk 
in  the  press  very  closely  resembled  that  which  followed 
the  loss  of  the  “Titanic”  in  1912. 

A  favorite  trick  in  early  days  among  some  shipowners 
was  that  if  their  steamer  did  not  have  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  small  boats  to  pass  the  law,  others  would  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  the  inspection  and  returned  after  the  “guests” 
had  left  the  vessel. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  steamboat  inspection  laws 
have  been  amended  until  the  present  highly  developed 
system  has  resulted. 
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Copy  of  Writ,  8  Mar.  1705/6,  Andrews  vs  English, 
trespass,  returnable  Common  Pleas  &c.,  in  June  1705, 
Andrews  was  possessed  of  goods  and  money  which  got 
into  English’s  hands  who  converted  them  to  his  own  use 
&c,  including 

1  tawse  of  molasses,  68  gallons 

2  kilderkins  of  sugar  495  pounds 

1  barrel  of  rum  45  gallons 

1  kilderkin  of  lime  juice  25  gallons 

1  kilderkin  of  Angelico  water  82  gallons 

sails  &c  of  a  60  tun  Sloop 

15  pounds  in  Barbados  money,  17  penny  half  penny 
weight  each  peice  of  Eight,  total  value  £78.  Defendant 
pleads  not  guilty.  Served. 

Matt.  Archivtt,  vol.  40,  pp.  90J^-5. 

Copy  Court  Record,  Inferior  Court,  held  at  Ipswich, 
Mar.  26,  1706,  jury  returns  verdict  for  Andrews  with 
.  costs.  English  appeals  to  next  Superior  Court. 

Matt.  Archivtt,  vol.  Jfi,  p.  895. 

Copy,  Reasons  of  Appeal,  filed  Apr.  29,  1706,  by  Paul 
Dudley,  Attorney  for  English,  general  denial,  much  of 
said  goods  never  received,  as  by  manifest,  rest  held  for 
charges,  &c. 

Matt.  Archivtt,  vol.  40,  pp.  896-7. 

Copy  of  agreement  signed  by  English  and  Calley  in 
presence  of  Margaret  Sewall  J  unior,  to  submit  same  to 
arbitration. 

Matt.  Arehivet,  vol.  40,  p.  891. 
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Copy  of  Complaint  Nov.  1706,  of  Capt.  Calley  to  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  asking  affirmation  of  Inferior  Court’s  ver¬ 
dict,  persuant  to  action  of  Generali  Court. 

Mait.  Archive$t  vol.  40,  JJ.  900. 

Copy  of  letter,  11  Jan.  1706/7,  Andrew  Belcher  to  Mr. 
Andrews,  referring  to  copies  made  at  joint  cost  and  asking 
return  to  Mr.  English  of  3  evidences  made  at  his  cost 
and  sent  Andrews  by  mistake. 

Matt.  Arehivet,  vol.  40,  p.  902. 

Copy  of  Testimony,  10  Feb.  1706/7,  of  Samuel  Lillie, 
arbitrator,  as  to  extension  of  time  on  bond,  action  de¬ 
ferred  till  expiration  of  same  on  account  of  Belcher’s 
public  and  private  affairs,  and  Calley’s  refusal  to  further 
extend  time. 

Ma^t.  Archivet,  vol.  40,  p.  903. 

Copy  of  testimony  of  And.  Belcher,  21  Feb.  1706/7, 
partially  confirming  above,  and  reason  of  dropping  was 
Calley’s  absence  in  public  service  and  English  being  out 
of  Town. 

Matt.  Archivet,  vol.  Ifi,  p.  902. 

Copy  of  Superior  Court  Record,  May  20,  1707,  Ips¬ 
wich,  affirmation  of  Inferior  Court’s  action.  Mar.  26,  1706, 
persuant  to  petition  of  Capt.  Calley,  November  last,  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  Session. 

Matt.  Archivet,  vol.  40,  p.  906. 

Captain  Stuckley 

Sir 

I  received  his  Excellency  the  Governours  orders  with 
the  Inclosed  and  was  Immediately  to  send  an  Express 
with  the  same,  which  accordingly  comes  by  the  sloop  May 
Flower  Michael  Coombes  Pilot  and  master  of  said  Sloop, 
I  Imprest  both  sloop  &  men,  and  they  to  be  discharged 
upon  delivery  of  the  Letter  directed  to  your  self,  they 
are  upon  a  Fishing  Voyage  and  thought  it  better  to  send 
them,  then  a  vessell  on  purpose  to  Returne,  You  haveing 
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many  Vessels  to  send  upon  occasion.  I  begg  &  desire  of 
you  to  discharge  the  Sloop  &  men  upon  delivery  of  the 
Letter  and  you  will  much  oblidge 

Your  Humble  servantt  at  Comand 

Edward  Brattle 

Marblehead,  May  27th,  1707. 

[Backed]  On  Her  Majestys  Service 

To  Captain  Charles  Stuckley 

Coraander  of  Her  Majestys  Ship 
Deptford. 

At  Port  Royal  or  parts  Adjacent. 

Matt.  Arehivet,  vol.  63,  p.  87. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  10th,  1707. 

Whereas  this  House  the  12th  qt  November  last,  Passed 
&  sent  up  the  Resolve  following  vizt.  Resolved  That  the 
sums  demanded  for  the  support  of  souldiers  Posted  at 
Salem  &  Marblehead  be  not  allowed  by  his  Excellency 
&  Councill,  until  this  House  have  had  the  charge  thereof 
laid  before  them,  &  consented  unto  the  Muster  Rols  that 
may  be  brought  in. 

Which  Consent  has  not  been  given,  but  since  that  time 
we  find  in  the  Treasurer’s  accompts  allowance  has  been 
made  contrary  to  the  said  Resolve. 

Ordered  That  his  Excellency  and  Councill  be  Prayed 
to  Reconsider  said  Resolve  That  their  acting  contrary 
thereunto  is  a  Grievance  to  this  House  And  that  Remedy 
be  made  by  an  Addition  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  forty 
one  Pounds  seven  shillings  &  one  peny  to  the  Tax  of  the 
Town  of  Salem  &  of  forty  six  Pounds  nine  shillings  & 
seven  pence  to  the  Tax  of  the  Town  of  Marblehead  in  the 
Tax  to  be  levyed  this  session,  the  said  sums  having  been 
drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  for  their  Forts,  since  the  said 
time.  And  that  no  such  further  allowance  be  made  for 
support  of  said  Forts,  untill  this  Generali  Assembly  have 
Granted  the  same.  In  that  we  conceive  such  sums  Drawn 
out  of  the  Treasury  cannot  be  reckoned  among  incident 
&  contingent  Charges. 

John  Burrill  Speaker. 

In  Council  10th  June,  1707.  Read. 

Matt.  Archives,  vol.  71,  p.  SIfi, 
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To  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley  Esquire,  Captain 
Generali  &  Governour  in  Chief  in  &  over  her  Majesties 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  &  New  hampshire  in  . 
New  England  &  the  Honourable  the  Council  &  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  General  Court  assembled  at  Boston. 

The  Peticon  of  William  Wood  of  Marblehead  in  the 
County  of  Essex  Innholder. 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  Whereas  Robert  Bartlet  of  Marblehead  aforesaid 
shoreman  June  the  16th  1707  brought  an  Action  or  Plea 
of  the  Case  upon  an  Act  of  this  Province  for  Settling 
Bounds  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  For  Your  Petition¬ 
ers  not  perambulating  &  settling  of  Bounds  with  him  the 
said  Bartlet  according  to  said  Bartlet’s  pretended  previ¬ 
ous  notification  as  in  &  by  the  Originall  Writ  more  at 
large  is  alledged  To  which  your  Petitioner  among  other 
things  Pleaded  That  he  had  within  two  years  by  severall 
months  run  &  settled  the  Bounds  with  Mr.  Erasmus 
James  his  then  next  neighbouring  Proprietor  of  the  Land 
on  that  side  which  said  Bartlet  by  his  said  W rits  pretends 
to,  which  the  Justice  over  ruling  gave  Sentence  or  Judg¬ 
ment  for  Bartlet  the  then  Plaintif  from  which  your  Pe¬ 
titioner  Appealed  to  the  next  Inferiour  Court  where  your 
Petitioner  among  other  Pleas  insisted  upon  his  aforesaid 
Plea  of  his  running  &  setting  Bounds  as  aforesaid  with 
Erasmus  James  his  next  neighbouring  proprietor  &  legal 
possessor  of  the  said  land  said  Bartlet  now  pretends  to  as 
aforesaid,  &  that  within  two  years  as  aforesaid  And  then 
&  there  gave  in  full  Evidences  of  said  Erasmus  James’s 
being  in  quiet  &  legall  Actuall  possession  of  the  said  Land 
next  adjoyning  to  your  Petitioner  on  that  side  as  above 
expressed  And  produced  &  put  into  Court  the  Act  or 
Order  of  the  Generali  Court  Confirming  said  Erasmus 
James’s  said  possession  (which  was  by  vertue  of  an  Exe- 
cucon)  to  be  good  against  said  Bartlett’s  Suit  &  contin¬ 
ued  molestations  during  the  time  of  said  James’s  posses¬ 
sion  by  vertue  of  his  said  Execution. 

Yet  never  the  less  the  Cause  being  admitted  to  a  Jury 
they  brought  and  persisted  in  their  verdict  against  your 
Petitioner  Whereupon  the  justices  of  the  said  Inferior 
Court  who  were  members  of  the  Honourable  Councill  & 
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that  Generali  Court  &  being  Conscious  to  their  Act  or 
Order  Confirming  said  Erasmus  James’s  possession  as 
aforesaid  during  the  time  of  the  said  Execution  declared 
they  could  not  be  of  Opinion  with  that  Jury  and  Granted 
your  Petitioner’s  Motion  in  Stay  of  Judgement  for  their 
farther  Consideracoii  &  Advisement  upon  the  Premises. 

Wherefore  your  Petitioner  Prayes  Your  Excellency  & 
Honourable  Generali  Court  to  take  the  premises  into  your 
prudent  &  just  Consideracon  &  render  the  said  Act  or 
Order  of  the  said  General  Court  for  confirming  said  Eras¬ 
mus  James’s  possession  as  aforesaid  during  the  validity 
of  his  said  Execution  as  good  &  beneficial  for  your  Peti¬ 
tioner  against  this  Bartletts  litigious  &  vexatious  suit  And 
also  that  you  would  give  such  explanacon  of  that  Para¬ 
graph  of  the  Law  (for  Proprietors  Settling  bounds  in  two 
years  space),  that  your  Petitioner  may  be  at  peace  &  rest 
&  not  obliged  (as  he  humbly  conceives  he  is  not  by  that 
Law)  to  be  runing  &  settling  his  bounds  every  month 
and  with  anybody  or  in  less  than  2  years  as  the  said  Rob¬ 
ert  Bartlett  would  have  it,  &  Also  that  the  said  Jury’s 
Verdict  may  be  Quasht  &  made  null  And  your  Petitioner 
shall  ever  pray  &c. 

William  Wood. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Aug.  16,  1707.  Read 
&  sent  up 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Nov.  21,  1707.  Read 
&  sent  up. 

[Endorsed]  Petition  of  Wm.  Wood. 

Aug.  14,  1707.  10/  received  with  it. 

Mau.  Archive$,  vol.  llSj  p.  4^1. 

Plains  Farm  Case,  summary,  rearranged. 

Copy,  summons,  16  July  1706,  Wm.  Woods,  inholder, 
Marblehead,  vs.  Robert  Bartlet,  same,  shoreman,  trespass 
on  land  of  Woods  abutting  on  land  late  in  controversy 
between  Erasmus  James  and  said  Bartlett,  in  entering, 
mowing  &c  of  EnglUh  hay,  returnable  before  Stephen 
Sewall  J.  P.  Salem  &c.  Defendant,  General  denial,  return 
by  Obadiah  Bredges  Constable  of  Marblehead  July  23, 
1706. 

Man.  Archivet,  vol.  Ifi,  p.  921. 
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Copy  of  Court  Record,  May  16,  1707,  before  Sewall, 
as  above,  Bartlett  vs  Wood,  neglect  of  perambulation  as 
by  writ  June  6,  1707(?),  for  Bartlet  10s  and  costs.  Wood 
appeals  to  Inferior,  sureties  Erasmus  James  and  James 
Dennis. 

Mats.  Archivei,  vol.  40,  p.  922. 

Copy,  Court  Record  Inferior  Salem  June  24,  1707, 
Jury  find  for  Bartlet  in  confirmation  with  costs.  Judge¬ 
ment  stayed  until  next  Court  at  Newbury.  Newbury, 
Sept  30,  1707,  further  continued,  pending  action  by 
Generali  Court. 

Man.  Archivef,  vol.  Jfi.,  p.  923. 

Copy,  Court  Record,  Inferior,  Salem,  Nov.  25,  .1707, 
further  continued  as  above. 

Md$t.  Archives,  vol.  40,  p.  925. 

Petition  Feb.  26,  1708,  Bartlett,  as  above,  since  which 
Woods  has  deceased,  no  remedy  but  Generali  Court  &c. 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  Jfi.  p.  920. 

Copy,  Court  Record,  Inferior,  Ipswich,  Mar.  30, 1705, 
Justices  not  agreeing  .  .  .  equally  divided  ...  no 
judgement. 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  4O,  p.  924^. 

Petition,  Oct.  20,  1708,  Bartlett  to  Gov.,  Council  and 
House,  in  Generali  Court,  &c.  Obtained  judgement  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Justice  Sewall,  confirmed  at  Inferior  Court,  24 
June  1707,  unable  to  obtain  judgement  in  six  Courts 
since,  asks  that  Judges  may  be  ordered  to  enter  Judge¬ 
ment. 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  40,  p.  926. 

This  may  Certify  That  Thomas  Pousland  served  as 
Gunner  of  Her  Majesties  fort  at  Marblehead  by  vertue  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governour’s  warrant  from  the  2d  day 
of  Aprill  1707  to  the  2d  day  of  Aprill  1708 

Edward  Brattle  Captain 

[Backed]  Certificate  for  Tho.  Pousland  Gunner  at 
Marblehead  Fort. 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  71,  p.  Jfi9. 

Essex  ss.  To  mr.  Joshua  Orne  Constable  of  Lyn  you 
are  Required  In  her  Majesties  Name  to  Gard  and  Con- 
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duct  the  French  Prisoners  that  the  Lef tenant  of  the  Fal¬ 
mouth  put  on  shore  in  Marblehead  from  Marblehead  to 
Winnesimitt  and  there  deliver  them  to  the  Sheriff  of 
Suffolk  ;  provided  there  be  no  Cruelty  used  to  said  French 
Prisoners  and  tbeabovesaid  persons  by  Vertue  of  his  Ex¬ 
cellencies  warrant  are  Required  in  her  Majesties  name  to 
Card  &  Conduct  said  Prisoners  as  Abovesaid  Salem  29th 
November  1708 

William  Gedney  Sheriff 

November  29,  1708.  Constable  of  Lyn  with  four  men 
to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  above  prisoners  to  Boston 
with  foive  horses  to  help  them  along  0 — 16 — 0 

Expended  ......  0 — 02 — 0 

Joseph  Jacobs  Constable  in  Lyn. 

Matt.  Archivet,  vol.  71,  p.  478. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  February  9th  1709 
Resolved  That  the  Sum  of  Thirty  shillings  be  allowed  & 
paid  out  of  the  Publick  Treasury  to  Joseph  Jacobs  for 
the  Accompt  on  the  other  side  &  that  annexed. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence. 

John  Clark  Speaker 

February  10th  1709.  In  Council 

Read  and  Concurred  Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 

Matt.  Archivet,  vol.  71,  p.  480. 

Essex  ss.  To  the  Constables  of  Lynn  in  the  County 
of  Essex  Greeting 

These  are  in  her  Majesties  Name  to  require  you,  or 
some  one  of  you,  to  receive  three  french  prissoners,  and 
forthwith  to  transmit  them  to  Boston  to  his  Excellency. 
Capt.  Cyperan  Southwark  having  sent  them  to  me  by  his 
Excellency  order.  Hereof  fail  not.  dated  at  Marblehead 
the  16th  of  Aprill  1709 

John  Legg  Justis  pecis 

Aprill  16,  1709  Lyn  Constable  &  one  man  with  him 
&  two  horses  one  day  to  Carry  the  above  prisoners  to 
Boston,  0 — 8 — 0 

Expended  on  the  prisoners  &  ferridge  0 — 4 — 0 

Joseph  Jacobs  Constable  in  Lyn. 

Matt.  Archivet,  vol.  71,  p.  JflO. 
(To  be  continued') 
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BEVERLY  IN  1700.  NO.  6. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


This  portion  of  Beverly  is  known  as  Beverly  Farms. 
The  region  covered  is  three  miles  in  length,  southwesterly 
and  northeasterly,  and  one  and  one-half  miles  in  width, 
northwesterly  and  southeasterly. 

In  the  spring  of  1717,  a  slight  attempt  was  made  to 
have  this  section  of  Beverly  set  off  to  Manchester.  At  a 
town  meeting  in  Manchester,  June  8, 1717,  it  was  “voted 
to  chues  A  man  to  send  to  the  Jennerel  Gort  with  the 
men  of  the  farm  of  Capten  wests  of  beverly  with  A  pe- 
tesion  in  order  to  get  them  of  from  beverly,”  and  “Cap. 
John  Knolton  is  Chosen  to  go  with  such  Jantel  men  of 
Capten  wests  farm  as  they  shall  Apint  to  go  to  the  Jen- 
neral  Cort  with  A  petesion  for  thare  geting  of  from 
beverly  to  us  at  Manchester  And  Allso  to  Rays  our 
formmer  petession  if  he  thinks  it  best.”  Several  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  a  generation  ago  to  have  this  section 
of  Beverly  incorporated  as  a  separate  town  to  be  known 
as  Beverly  Farms. 

A  part  of  Manchester  is  included  in  this  article  and 
plan. 

The  tidal  water  off  this  portion  of  the  shore  was  called 
the  sea  very  early. 

The  beach  was  called  ye  Long  beach  as  early  as  1684, 
and  has  been  known  as  West  beach  ever  since  that  time. 

Plum  cove  was  so  called  as  early  as  1673,  and  the  small 
pond  near  it  was  known  as  Plum  Cove  pond. 

The  easterly  side  of  Chubb’s  creek  was  called  Chubb’s 
point  in  1699 ;  and  the  creek  was  called  Chubb’s  creek  at 
the  same  time.  The  source  of  its  northern  branch  was 
early  called  Lily  Pond  brook.  The  brook  was  also  called 
Gate  brook  about  1700,  probably  because  there  was  a  gate 
in  the  way  at  the  town  line. 
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The  large  pond  that  once  existed  in  the  rear  of  West 
beach  was  called  Blackleach’s  pond  as  early  as  1671,  and 
Great  pond  in  1684.  It  broke  into  the  ocean  in  1696, 
and  ran  away. 

Rattlesnake  point  was  so  called  as  early  as  1702. 
Hooppole  hill  was  so  called  in  1713. 

Round  plain  was  so  called  in  1723. 

Woods  Egypt  was  known  by  that  name  as  early  as 
1760. 

Raccoon  swamp  was  so  called  as  early  as  1779. 

Malt  hill  was  known  by  that  name  in  1856. 

In  1700,  there  was  but  one  highway  in  this  locality  in 
general  use.  It  was  practically  the  present  Hale  street. 
The  original  road  was  laid  out  from  Salem  to  Jeffry’s 
Creek  (Manchester)  in  1616.  It  followed  the  seashore 
as  nearly  as  it  was  physically  possible.  At  the  Manches¬ 
ter  town  line,  it  was  diverted  up  the  Lily  Pond  brook,  in 
what  has  lately  been  called  Bow  street,  but  it  was  straight¬ 
ened  at  this  place  many  years  ago  and  located  where  it  now 
runs.  At  West  beach,  it  ran  along  the  high-water  line, 
between  the  pond  and  the  beach.  It  ran  around  Paine’s 
or  Allen’s  promontory  as  best  it  could,  and  at  Plum  cove 
it  passed  over  the  brook  between  the  pond  and  cove.  The 
original  way  was  defined  by  a  committee  of  Beverly  and 
Manchester  March  10,  1696-6;  as  follows : — 

Whearas  complaint  hath  of  late  been  made  especialy  by  anm  of 
ye  inhabitants  of  Manchester  yt  ye  highway  or  cooiitry  road  within 
ye  township  of  Beverly  betwen  Manchester  .&  Beverly  Meeting 
house  bath  cow  lots  lye  in  sum  places  stopt  &  bard  to  ye  prejudice 
of  Travelers  &  ye  sd  highways  in  sum  parts  of  it  having  gon  sum 
times  in  one  place  &  sum  times  in  another  &  it  being  unsertain  to 
both  towns  which  is  right  ye  sd  towns  viz:  Beverly  &  Manchester 
have  for  ye  removal  of  such  impediments  at  present  &  preventing 
of  such  incumbrances  for  ye  future  Ajminted  a  committee  from 
each  town  to  set  A  apoint  wbeare  sd  highway  shall  goe  as  they  shall 
judge  most  convenient  for  both  as  by  their  respective  records  may 
appear  beverlys  bearing  date  ye  18^^  Septr  1696  and  Manchester  ye 
20^1'  of  September  1695.  Wee  under  named  being  ye  Major  part  of 
ye  comitte  apointed  for  sd  servise  being  mett  together  on  ye  place 
on  ye  23^  of  Sept.  1695  have  settled  as  followeth  viz.  from  manches- 
ter  to  farmer  west  his  house  A  by  sd  house  A  thence  westward  to  ye 
estward  end  of  ye  pond  as  ye  way  now  goeth  A  to  be  in  breadth  two 
pole  A  from  thence  to  be  4  pole  wide  from  high  watter  mark  upward 
nntill  it  comes  to  Benjamin  Woodberys  upland  A  from  thence 
through  sd  Woodberyes  orchard  A  through  his  cornefeild  A  soe  to  a 
black  oack  A  little  to  ye  westward  of  sd  benjamin  woodberyes 
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Dwelling  honse  &  to  be  2  pole  wide  &  from  thence  over  y«  hill  as 
y«  way  now  goes  Sc  soe  along  sd  way  nntill  it  shall  come  unto  A 
marked  white  pine  Sc  soe  to  A  white  oak  stump  marked  on  S  sides 
Sc  thence  to  a  small  white  pine  marked  on  3  sides  Sc  thence  to  a 
walnut  marked  on  8  sides  Sc  from  thence  to  A  black  oack  marked 
on  3  sides  Sc  from  thence  westward  to  A  Rock  Sc  thence  to  A  pichpine 
marked  as  before  Sc  soe  over  plumb  cove  pond  Sc  thenc  to  y^  point 
of  Rocks  northeast  of  Richard  Overs  pasture  next  plumb  cove  & 
soe  into  y^  road  y*  now  is  sd  highway  to  be  southerly  from  all 
y*  forementioned  bounds  A  to  be  2  pole  wide  Sc  from  thence  to 
beverly  meeting  house  as  y^  way  now  goes  A  to  be  2  pols  wide  A  it 
is  Agreed  upon  by  A  between  y«  comittee  undernamed  A  Richard 
thissill  in  consideration  of  y«  highways  going  over  plumb  cove 
pond  sd  richard  tbissell  is  to  Alow  all  y«  land  sd  highway  goeth 
over  or  taketh  away  of  his 

This  is  a  true  coppy  of  y*  originall  as  attest 

by  me  Thomas  Tbwxbkht  Clari: 

John  Dodob  Will  Ratmont  John  Siblbb 

ANDBBW  EI.IOTT  PAULS  THOBNDIK  ROBABT  LeACH 

Samubll  Allbn  sen' 

The  sand  bank  gave  way,  probably  under  pressure  of 
the  spring  freshet,  in  1696,  and  the  pond  ran  into  the  sea. 

In  the  succeeding  October,  the  towns  held  meetings  to 
consider  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the  way. 

At  a  town  meeting  leagnaly  warned  and  mett  togather  in  mancbes- 
ter  on  the  lOn*  Day  of  October  1696  Whearas  the  country  highway 
which  was  lately  Laid  out  within  the  presinks  of  the  town  of  beav- 
erly  on  the  beach  namely  wests  beach  being  now  brocken  up  by 
reason  of  the  pond  breaching  into  tbe  sea  which  makes  that  part  of 
the  way  very  hazardable  and  Dificult  for  travillers  and  it  being  sig¬ 
nified  to  us  by  the  sd  town  of  beverly  their  redines  to  consider  and 
Doe  that  which  may  be  best  and  most  secure  and  convenient  for 

travillers  by  renewing  or  Laying  out  a  way - it  may  be  found  as 

sich  gentelmen  of  beverly  and  manchester  that  are  chosen  and  im- 
powered  by  each  town  respectively  them  or  the  majer  part  of  them 

Doo  Agree  and  in  order - we  the  said  town  of  manchester  have  at 

this  metin  chosen  and  fully  Impowered  lieft.  John  Siblee  robert 
leech  Samuell  allin  sinor  Joseph  wodbery  John  ley  Jams  pitman 
they  or  the  mager  part  of  them  to  joyn  with  sich  gentlemen  of 
beverly  as  are  alike  chosen  and  Impowered  by  sd  beverly  to  doo  the 
work  above  sd.* 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  towns  of  Beverly  and 
Manchester  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  new  highway,  and  re¬ 
ported  as  follows : — 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten  being  committies  chosen  by 
each  of  our  towns  viz.  beverly  A  manchester  to  lay  out  a  oontry 
highway  in  sd  town  of  beverly  towards  manchester  in  such  a  place 
and  places  whare  by  reason  of  a  breach  or  eruption  at  y«  Beach 
between  Mr  beniamin  woodberys  A  Mr  Thomas  Wests  such  a  contry 

'Manchester  Town  Records,  volume  1,  page  65. 

*Manchester  Town  Records,  volume  1,  page  75. 
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road  or  highway  as  is  needfol  and  wanted  we  Doe  agree  &  for  a  final 
Ishewe  &  conclntion  about  the  aforesd  matter  Doe  determine  that 
the  contry  road  or  highway  from  Mr.  Thomas  West  aforesd  toward 
beverly  shall  begin  at  the  west  end  of  sd  wests  cassway  whare  the 
way  was  formerly  laid  ont  &  so  from  thence  by  a  8  raild  fence  on 
the  rigt  band  and  so  neer  straight  til  yon  com  to  the  next  hill  in  sd 
wests  field  &  from  thence  betwen  sd  Wests  old  field  dt  his  middle 
field  to  a  vally  leading  down  to  his  meddow  allmost  at  the  head  of 
the  pond  &  over  sd  meddow  to  the  sd  wests  Land  on  the  norwest  side 
of  sd  meddow  &  from  thence  over  the  hill  on  sd  wests  Land  till  you 
come  to  the  common  on  the  north  of  comelius  larcoms  Land  & 
from  thence  over  sd  common  Land  southwesterly  till  you  come  to 
sd  beniamin  woodberys  most  southerly  bars  that  let  ont  into  the 
common  Land  aforesd  &  from  sd  bars  into  Sc  through  sd  woodberys 
pasture  Land  southwesterly  tell  you  come  to  the  old  highway  at  a 
white  pine  tree  marked  on  2  sides  sd  pine  tree  standing  on  the  south 
side  of  sd  way  In  witness  whareof  &  for  the  full  confirmation  of 
all  Sc  singular  the  primises  abovsd  we  the  sd  committies  have  heir- 
unto  intercbangably  set  our  bands  this  29^^  day  of  March  1697 

(  Andbew  Eliott 
beverly  1  pa-dl  thobndik 
Committey  1  william  baymond 
V  Samuell  Cobnimo 

iJOBN  SlBLEE 
Robebt  Lbaoh 
Samuell  Allim  senier 
John  Let' 

At  a  Leagnle  Towne  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  y*  Towne  of 
Benerly  on  the  29*‘>  day  of  march  1697  ...  it  was  voated  that  where 
as  by  y«  breaking  ont  of  the  pond  into  the  fea  at  y^  long  Beach  be¬ 
tween  our  Towne  and  manchefter  Commonly  knowen  by  the  name 
of  ffarmer  wefts  Beach  the  which  ocafions  the  laying  ont  of  a  new 
way  from  plumb  Gone  to  farmer  wefts  land  the  which  doth  Require 
Extraordinery  Charge  for  the  making  of  fd  way  It  is  there  fore 
voated  as  abone  sd  that  the  Towne  f  ball  make  fd  way  in  Eaquall 
proportion  and  y*  four  furveyors  are  to  warne  fnch  to  work  for  the 
makeing  of  fd  way  as  belong  to  their  fqnadrons  in  Eaquall  propo 
tion  according  to  the  number  of  men  in  Each  part.* 

The  present  Hale  street  between  Mingo  beach  and 
Pride’s  Crossing  was  laid  out  by  a  jury  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions  Aug.  29,  1702. 

The  eastern  end  of  West  street  was  a  causeway  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  in  length.  John  West  or  his 
son  Capt.  Thomas  West  had  contracted  to  keep  it  in  re¬ 
pair  ;  and,  Jan.  21, 1750,  Robert  Haskell,  Benjamin  Wood¬ 
bury,  Mary  Woodbury,  widow  of  Capt.  Robert  Woodbury, 
deceased,  Mary  West  alias  Martin  and  Henry  Herrick,  jr., 
guardian  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  West,  all  of  Beverly, 

'Manchester  Town  Records,  volnme  I,  page  54. 
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agreed  to  divide  the  causeway  into  seven  parts,  which 
each  respectively  was  to  keep  in  repair.  Robert  Haskell 
was  assigned  five  rods  of  its  southwesterly  end,  “begin¬ 
ning  at  ye  southernmost  large  stone  of  said  Casway 
Benjamin  Woodbury  the  next  one  and  three-fourths  rods  ; 
Mary  Woodbury  the  next  one  and  three-fourths  rods ; 
Mary  West  alias  Martin  the  next  two  and  one-half  rods 
(which  extends  one-half  a  rod  northerly  of  ye  sluice  of 
ye  north  bridge),  being  two  parts ;  and  Henry  Herrick, 
guardian  of  the  male  heirs  of  Thomas  West,  deceased, 
two  parts,  eleven  rods  of  the  northerly  end  of  the  cause¬ 
way.^ 

At  Plum  cove,  the  original  highway  was  called  “the 
ould  Country  Rhod”  in  1716  ;  that  lane  that  goes  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith’s  dwelling  house  in  1756 ;  and  the  way  to 
Plum  cove  so  called  in  1762.  The  present  road  was  called 
the  country  highway  in  1723 ;  the  country  highway  that 
leads  to  Manchester  in  1730  ;  the  public  road  that  leads 
from  Essex  bridge  to  Manchester  in  1796;  the  highway 
leading  towards  Gloucester  from  the  South  meeting  house 
in  Beverly  in  1825 ;  and  Hale  street  as  early  as  1840. 

Thistle  street  was  laid  out  and  recorded  at  the  meeting 
of  the  selectmen  of  Beverly  March  18,  1678-9,  it  being 
recorded  as  follows : —  , 

a  Cartway  begininee  at  the  Cuntry  Road  that  comes  from  man- 
cbester  and  soe  northeast  through  the  Land  of  Capt  Dixie  and  the 
land  of  Richard  Thistle  and  soe  intp  the  Common  which  way  is  to 
bo  two  pole  wide 

Hale  and  Hart  streets,  from  the  eastern  junction  of 
Hale  and  West  streets  to  the  Wenham  line,  was  a  private 
way  of  Capt.  Thomas  West  from  his  landing  place  (where 
the  Corporation  bath  house  is  located)  to  the  northern 
portion  of  his  farm.  It  was  petitioned  for  by  inhabitants 
of  Ipswich,  Manchester  and  Wenham,  “from  the  Country 
Road  or  Highway  that  leads  from  Beverly  to  Manchester 
near  to  Thomas  West’s  Dwelling  House  to  the  Highway 
that  Wenham  hath  laid  out  and  well  Repaired  thatleadeth 
towards  Manchester  over  the  Easterly  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Wenham,”  as  a  highway  in  December,  1734.  It 
was  called  Hart  street  in  1844. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  97,  leaf  169. 
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West  street  was  so  called  in  1845. 

Grove  street  was  so  called  in  1854  ;  and  “Central  now 
Grove  street”  in  1873. 

High  street  was  so  called  in  1857. 

Beach  street  was  so  called  in  1864. 

Oak  street  was  so  called  in  1866, 

Hull’s  lane  was  so  called  in  1869. 

Haskell  street  was  so  called  in  1871. 

Valley  street  was  so  called  in  1871. 

Juniper  street  was  so  called  in  1873. 

Hemlock  street  was  so  called  in  1877. 

Greenwood  avenue  was  so  called  in  1884. 

Robert  Morgan  Rome.  The  town  of  Salem  early  grant¬ 
ed  to  Jeffry  Eastie  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  ten  acres 
more  to  be  added  to  it  Jan.  21 ,  1638-9,  the  whole  consti¬ 
tuting  this  lot  of  thirty  acres.  For  thirty  shillings,  he 
conveyed  it  to  William  Dixie  Oct.  6,  1651  ;*  and  William 
Dixey  of  Beverly  conveyed  it  to  Samuel  Morgan  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  June  20, 1681.2  Sergeant  Morgan’s  son  Robert 
Morgan  probably  built  a  house  upon  this  lot  about  1692, 
and  lived  in  it.  Sergeant  Morgan  died  late  in  1698,  hav¬ 
ing  devised  this  lot  to  his  son  Robert,  who  already  lived 
upon  it.  The  bouse  was  standing  in  1703;  and  was 
doubtless  occupied  by  him  for  many  years.  He  died  July 
16,  1762,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Richard  Ober  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  granted  by 
the  town  of  Salem  to  Richard  Lambert  Jan.  21,  1639-40. 
It  was  later  owned  by  Mr.  Thorndike,  who  sold  it  to  Rice 
Edwards,  who  resigned  it  up  to  the  town  of  Salem.  Later, 
Nicholas  Woodbery  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  became  its  owner; 
and,  for  love,  conveyed  it  to  his  daughter  Abigail,  wife  of 
Richard  Ober,  Feb.  18,  1676-7.8 

Richard  Thistle  of  Beverly,  mariner,  for  fifty  shillings, 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Ober,  then  of  Beverly,  mariner,  the 
northwesterly  comer  of  it,  containing  one  hundred  rods, 
Sept.  28,  1687.* 

Mr.  Ober  owned  the  whole  lot  in  1700. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  1,  leaf  11. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  8,  leaf  187. 
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Richard  Thistle  House.  This  lot  of  land  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  Jeffry  Thistle,  who  came  from  Abbotsbury,  Dor¬ 
setshire,  England,  and  died  in  the  spring  of  1676.  The 
lot  belonged  to  his  eldest  son  Richard  Thistle  in  1673 ; 
and  there  was  a  house  upon  it  in  1678,  which  then  be¬ 
longed  to  Richard  Thistle.  The  house  was  there  in  1703, 
also.  Mr.  Thistle  became  a  husbandman ;  and  convejibd 
the  bouse  and  homestead  lands  to  his  son  Richard  Thistle 
of  Beverly,  husbandman,  Aug.  4,  1707.  Mr.  Thistle,  the 
father,  died  Oct.  18,  1716 ;  and  his  widow  Elizabeth  This¬ 
tle  released  her  interest  in  the  estate,  for  seventy  pounds, 
to  her  son  Richard  Thistle  Dec.  3,  1716.^  Peter  Pride  of 
Beverly,  weaver  alias  fisherman,  and  wife  Hannah  con¬ 
veyed  to  Ebenezer  Thistle  of  Beverly,  weaver  alias  fisher^ 
man,  “our  interest”  in  the  estate  of  said  Richard  Thistle 
and  his  widow  Elizabeth  Feb.  8,  1715-6  and  on  the 
same  day  Elizabeth  Thistle,  jr.,  singlewoman,  for  five 
pounds,  conveyed  her  interest  in  the  estate  to  Ebenezer 
Thistle  Benjamin  Cole  of  Beverly,  fisherman,  and  wife 
Sarah,  for  five  pounds,  conveyed  their  interest  in  said 
house  and  land  to  him  and  Robert  Sallows  of  Beverly, 
fisherman,  for  five,  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  conveyed  the 
interest  of  his  four  daughters  by  his  late  wife  Mary  in 
the  estate  to  him.*  Twenty  days  later,  Ebenezer  Thistle, 
for  five  pounds,  conveyed  to  Richard  Thistle  of  Beverly, 
husbandman,  his  interest  in  the  estate.* 

Samuel  Morgan  of  Beverly,  cooper,  for  thirty  shillings, 
conveyed  to  Richard  Thistle  of  Beverly,  mariner,  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  lot,  containing  twenty  square 
rods.  Sept.  27,  1687  ;*  and  a  small  piece  of  land  adjoining 
to  it  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Thistle  by  Richard  Ober  of 
Beverly,  mariner,  the  next  day.^ 

Richard  Thistle  died  March  17,  1762,  having  in  his  will 
devised  to  his  son  Jeffry  Thistle  the  dwelling  house  “I 
now  live  in”  and  the  barn  and  land.  The  dwelling  house 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  21,  leaf  253. 

3Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  bonk  27,  leaf  235. 

’Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  28,  leaf  85. 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  29,  leaf  247. 
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and  bam  were  then  appraised  at  thirty-three  pounds,  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence.  Jeffry  Thistle  died  Aug.  29, 
1794.  How  much  longer  the  old  house  stood  is  unknown. 

Richard  Thistle  and  Mary  Salloes  Lot.  The  selectmen 
of  Salem  granted  to  Robert  Lemon  this  lot  of  land  “to 
be  laid  oute  to  him  at  Cape  Ann  Side  next  the  sea  near 
that  which  was  william  Balies  Lott”  Feb.  8, 1657-8.  Mr. 
Lemon  died  in  1667,  having  devised  the  land  to  his  wife 
Mary  Lemon.  For  fifty  pounds,  Mrs.  Lemon  conveyed  it 
to  Jeffry  Thistle  and  Richard  Thistle  March  7,  1673-4.^ 
Jeffry  Thistle  died  in  the  spring  of  167 6,  having  devised 
his  interest  in  it  to  his  eldest  son  Richard  Thistle  and  the 
latter’s  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Robert  Salloes  of 
Beverly  in  1697.  Mr.  Thistle  and  Mrs.  Salloes  owned 
the  lot  in  1700. 

Benjamin  Woodbury  House.  That  part  of  this  lot  lying 
westerly  of  the  dashes  was  the  ten  acres  granted  by  the 
town  of  Salem  to  Henry  Swan  Feb.  11,  1638-9  ;  and  it 
belonged  to  him  in  1640.  It  belonged  to  Nicholas  Wood¬ 
bury  as  early  as  1660. 

Four  acres  of  meadow  next  the  pond  was  granted  to 
him  by  the  selectmen  of  Salem  March  13,  1655-6,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Graunted  vnto  Nich  Woodbury  foure  Acres  of 
the  meadow  at  the  west  end  joyning  to  the  Fond  neare 
Mr  Blackleechs  farme.” 

The  remaining  part  of  this  lot  lying  easterly  of  the 
dashes  belonged  to  Mr.  Woodbury  as  early  as  1673,  and 
the  house  was  there  in  1679. 

Mr.  Woodbury  lived  on  this  large  farm,  and  died  May 
10,  1686,  having  devised  his  homestead,  which  was 
valued  at  three  hundred  pounds,  to  his  son  Benjamin 
Woodbury.  Benjamin  Woodbury  died  in  1698-9;  and 
the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  land,  which  were  appraised 
at  three  hundred  pounds,  descended  to  his  baby  daughter 
Anna.  She  married  Rev.  John  Barnard  of  Marblehead 
in  1718  ;  and  he  erected  a  new  house  upon  the  farm, 
probably  removing  the  old  house. 

Cornelius  Larcom  House.  This  was  apparently  a  part 
of  the  land  which  was  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
John  Blackleach,  sr.,  of  Salem ;  and  which  he  conveyed 
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to  John  West  of  Salem,  husbandman,  Dec.  14,1660.^  Mr. 
West  of  Beverly  conveyed  that  part  of  the  lot  lying  west¬ 
erly  of  the  dashes  to  Anthony  Bennett  of  Beverly,  carpen¬ 
ter,  Jan.  7, 1671.^  Mr.  Bennett  removed  to  Gloucester- 
and  conveyed  the  lot  to  Cornelius  Larcom  of  “Bass  River 
alias  Beverly”  Nov.  28,  1684.® 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  easterly  of  the  dashes  was 
conveyed  by  Thomas  West  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  for  twelve 
pounds  and  sixteen  shillings,  to  Mr.  Larcom,  who  was 
then  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  May  28, 1697.*  . 

This  was  the  homestead  of  Cornelius  Larcom  in  1719. 

Thomas  West  ffouse.  That  portion  of  this  lot  of  land 
lying  northerly  of  the  dashes  was  granted  by  the  town  of 
Salem  to  Richard  Gardner  of  Salem,  mariner,  who  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  John  West  of  Salem,  farmer,  Sept.  13,  1667.® 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  between  Hale  street  and  the 
ocean  and  West  street  and  the  Manchester  line,  consisting 
principally  of  salt  marsh  and  containing  about  eigbty-hve 
acres,  was  early  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  John 
Horne  of  Salem.  Deacon  Horne,  for  fifty  pounds,  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  William  Pitt  and  Moses  Maverick,  both  of 
Marblehead,  April  23,  1653  ;•  and  it  belonged  to  Thomas 
West  in  1700. 

The  remainder  of  the  lot  was  part  of  the  grants  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  made  by  the  town 
of  Salem  to  John  Blackleach  of  Salem  in  the  following 
words : — 

The  leth  of  the  12ti>  moneth  1635 

Granted  by  the  freemen  of  Salem  the  day  and  yeare  abone  written 
vnto  mr  John  Blaeklech  of  the  same  bis  heires  and  assignees  for 
ener  one  fearme  conteyning  three  hundreth  acres  of  land  scitnate 
lying  and  being  from  Salem  North  East  and  being  at  long  Marshe 
extending  from  a  marked  tree  growing  and  being  ner  to  the  East 
of  the  Marshe  along  the  Sea  Side  and  conteyning  balfe  the  marshe 
thence  Westward,  and  from  the  West  end  of  the  said  Marshe  con- 
teyneth  halfe  of  the  playne  ground  betwixt  that  &  the  freshe  pond 
lying  nere  to  the  Sea  Side  in  all  conteyning  as  before  mentioned, 
the  qnantitye  of  three  hundreth  acres  of  land,  bounded  by  the  said 
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Inhabitants,  pvided  always  that  it  the  said  mr  Blackleech  shall  at 
any  tyme  make  sale  of  yt,  that  the  towne  shall  haue  the  first  pfer  of 
y*  before  any  other. 

John  Endioott  W.  TaasKE 
Phillip  Vbbbin 
Townshbnd  Bishop 
John  Holobavb 
Edmond  Battbb 
Thomas  Gabdinbb 

At  Towne  meeting  the  of  6*^  month  1687  .  .  . 

Mr  Blakleoh  apointed  the  peee  of  meadow  y*  was  appointed  o' 
brothr  Gott  yt  lyeth  nere  to  mr  blaklechs  farme. 

The  21"  of  11th  moneth  1638  .  .  . 

Whereas  Mr  John  Blackleech  desireth  66  acres  of  land  to  be 
grannted  him  as  an  addition  to  his  former  gcaunt  of  800  acres, 
yppon  exchange  of  60  acres  of  his  rock  ground  for  it,  alleadging, 
that  hee  hath  not  snfficient  ground  to  maintayne  a  plow.  The  town 
therefore  for  the  furthering  of  his  endeanor  in  plowing  A  for  his 
inconragemt  therein  hath  freely  shunted  vnto  him  wthontexchanm 
[fifty  acres  of  ground  or  thereabouts]  such  laud  as  was  formeny 
graunted  to  Mr  Gott  vppou  the  playne  neere  adioyniug  to  his  said 
terme  conditioually  that  hee  will  be  at  the  charge  of  plowiug  of  it 
or  the  greatest  pt  of  it. 

Mr.  Blackleach  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  was  a 
merchant.  He  let  the  house  and  barns  which  then  stood 
upon  the  farm  together  with  the  land  to  Lawrence  Leach, 
and  subsequently  to  John  West  of  Salem,  husbandman. 
It  was  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Mr.  West  Dec.  14, 
1660,  when,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  Mr. 
Blackleach  conveyed  the  estate  to  him.^  John  West  of 
Beverly,  farmer,  conveyed  to  his  son  Thomas  West  this 
“my  now  dwelling  house,”  bam  and  two-thirds  of  “my 
farm  I  now  dwell  upon”  May  26,  1675,  Thomas  West 
having  agreed  to  build  a  house  for  his  father  upon  the 
other  third  part  of  the  farm  as  his  father  shall  appoint.® 
Thomas  West  subsequently  acquired  the  other  third  part 
of  the  farm,  and  lived  here  in  1700. 

Thomas  West  had  a  landing  place  at  the  shore  where 
the  corporation  bath  house  is  now  located  as  early  as  1689. 
He  also  had  a  sawmill  on  the  brook  on  the  northwesterly 
side  of  Haskell  street  as  early  as  1690. 

Captain  West  conveyed  to  his  son  Thomas  West  of 
Beverly  the  east  end  of  “my  dwelling  house”  in  which 
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the  grantee  “now  dwells”  Jan.  1,  1707.1  Thomas  West, 
jr.,  died  April  3,  1714;  and  his  father  conveyed  to  his 
widow,  Christian  West,  “my  homestead,”  dwelling  house, 
barn  and  land,  June  22,  1714.*  Mrs.  West  apparently 
removed  the  old  house  before  April  14,  1718,  when  she 
conveyed  to  her  five  children,  Thomas,  Wilkes,  Mary, 
Hannah  and  Elizabeth,  for  love,  the  land  and  the  dwelling 
house  and  barn  thereon  that  ‘T  have  Lately  built  upon 
the  Land  of  my  said  Late  husband  since  his  decease” 
which  are  “partly  finished.”* 

William  Hatkell  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  part  of  the 
three  hundred  acres  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to 
John  Blackleach  Feb.  16,  1636-6  ;  and  which  he  conveyed 
to  John  West  Dec.  14,  1660.^  Mr.  West  conveyed  it  to 
his  son  Thomas  West  May  26,  1676;*  and  Thomas  West 
conveyed  to  William  Hascoll,  husband  of  his  daughter 
Ruth,  as  a  part  of  her  dowry,  March  1,  1689-90.®  Mr. 
Haskell  owned  the  lot  in  1700. 

In  Manchester. 

Jo$eph  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  on  Chubb’s 
point  was  conveyed  by  Capt.  Thomas  West  of  Beverly, 
yeoman,  to  his  son-in-law  Joseph  Woodbury  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  mariner.  May  1,  1699."  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Woodbury 
in  1700. 

Thomas  West  Lot.  That  part  of  this  lot  of  land  lying 
southeasterly  of  the  southeasterly  dashes  was  granted  to 
Thomas  West  before  1700. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  within  the  dashes  was  laid 
out  by  the  town  of  Manchester  to  John  Eli  thorp  of  Man¬ 
chester,  cooper,  in  1686 ;  and,  for  eight  pounds,  he  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  Thomas  West  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  Sept.  20, 
1690.8 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  northwesterly  of  the  north¬ 
westerly  dashes  was  three-fourths  of  the  lot  of  land  grant- 
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ed  by  the  town  of  Manchester  to  William  Bennett,  Rob¬ 
ert  Leach,  sr.,  John  Norman,  sr.,  and  John  Pickforth 
March  10,  1667.  John  Pickworth  died  in  1681 ;  and  his 
brother  Joseph  Pickforth  of  Marblehead,  fisherman,  con¬ 
veyed  his  quarter  part,  for  nine  pounds,  to  Mr.  West  Dec. 
10,  1690.1  Mr.  West  had  bought  Mr.  Bennett’s  share  in 
or  before  1690 ;  and  Mr.  Leach’s  part  belonged  to  his  son 
Robert  Leach  in  1690,  and  subsequently  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  West. 

John  Norman  Lot.  This  was  a  part  of  a  lot  of  land 
granted  by  the  town  of  Manchester  to  William  Bennett, 
Robert  Leach,  sr.,  John  Norman,  sr.,  and  John  Pickforth 
March  10,  1667,  being  John  Norman’s  quarter  of  said 
grant.  Mr.  Norman  died  in  1672,  and  it  descended  to  his 
son  John  Norman,  who  owned  it  in  1700. 

John  Coy  and  Thoma%  Whittredge  Lot.  This  lot  of  land 
was  conveyed  by  the  town  of  Manchester,  for  forty  pounds, 
to  John  Coy  of  Wenham  and  Thomas  Whittredge  of 
Beverly,  carpenters,  July  17,  1699;*  and  these  grantees 
owned  it  in  1700. 

George  Norton  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  George  Norton  Dec.  20,  1699, 
in  the  lay  out  of  the  west  division  so  called. 

Joeeph  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to 
Joseph  Woodbury  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20, 
1699. 

Jamet  Friend  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  James  Friend  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Norman  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  John  Norman  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Samuel  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Samuel  Leach  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Robert  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Ens.  Robert  Leach  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Thomat  We$t  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Capt.  Thomas  West  Dec.  20, 1699. 

Abram  Masters  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Abram  Masters  Dec.  20,  1699. 
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John  Bishop  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  John  Bishop  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Siblee  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to  Capt. 
John  Siblee  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Knowlton  and  Hannah  Leaeh  Lot.  This  lot  of  land 
was  laid  out  to  John  Knowlton  and  Hannah  Leach  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Coy  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  John  Coy  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Thomas  West  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Capt.  Thomas  West  Dec.  20, 1699. 

Samuel  Bolin  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Samuel  Polin  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Hannah  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  widow  Hannah  Leach  “and 
Jones  or  Ezekiel”  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Parsonage  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  as  a  par¬ 
sonage  lot  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Ahram  Masters  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  Abram  Masters  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Samuel  Ley  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Samuel  Ley  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Thomas  West  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Capt.  Thomas  West  Dec.  20, 1699. 

Robert  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Ens.  Robert  Leach  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Samuel  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Samuel  Leach  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Knowlton  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  John  Knowlton  Dec.  20, 1699. 

Robert  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to  Ens. 
Robert  Leach  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Siblee  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  Capt.  John  Siblee  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Hannah  Leach  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  widow  Hannah  Leach  Dec.  20, 
1699. 

Onesipherous  Allen  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out 
by  the  town  of  Manchester  to  Onesipherous  Allen  Dec. 
20,  1699. 
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Samuel  Allen  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to 
Samuel  Allen,  sr.,  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20, 
1699. 

Johm  Ley  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by  the 
town  of  Manchester  to  John  Ley  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Aaron  Bennett  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  Aaron  Bennett  Dec.  20,  1699. 

John  Oro»$  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  to  J  ohn 
Cross  by  the  town  of  Manchester  Dec.  20,  1699. 

leaac  Whittier  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  laid  out  by 
the  town  of  Manchester  to  Isaac  Whittier  Dec.  20,  1699. 

Joeeph  Woodbury  Lot.  Thomas  West  conveyed  this  lot 
of  land  to  Joseph  Woodbury  before  1699 ;  and  the  latter 
owned  it  in  1700. 

Joseph  Woodbury  Lot.  Thomas  West  of  Beverly,  yeo¬ 
man,  conveyed  this  lot  of  land  to  his  son-in-law  Joseph 
Woodbury  of  Manchester,  mariner.  May  1,  1699  and 
the  latter  owned  it  in  1700. 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  23,  leaf  S5. 
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Dismissions  from  the  First  Church. 

Josiah  Thompson,  Hathaniell  Noyes  and  Henry  Knight 
and  their  wives,  with  Mr.  John  Sweat,  Feb.  16,  1746, 
to  Falmouth. 

Sarah,  wife  of  John  Ordway,  June  25,  1746,  to  South 
Hampton. 

Mark  Mores  and  wife,  July  27,  1746,  to  Byfield. 

Mercy,  wife  of  Mr.  Thom,  Sept.  21,  1746,  to  Salisbury. 
James  Jackman  and  wife,  July  23,  1749,  to  Salisbury. 

Ebenezer  Tenny  and  wife,  Oct.  8,  1749,  to - . 

Mrs.  Susanna  Piper,  Nov.  17,  1749,  to  Concord. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Marble,  formerly  French,  Sept.  22,  1751,  to 
Haverhill. 

Edmund  Noyes,  Nov.  17,  1751,  to  Salisbury. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Beard,  May  24,  1752,  to  Hampstead. 
Joseph  Noyes  and  wife  and  Benjamin  Pettingill  and  wife. 
May  31,  1756,  to  Plaistow. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Emery,  Dec.  19,  1756,  to  Haverhill. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parsons,  Nov.  6,  1757^  to  Brookfield. 

Timothy  Putnam  and  wife,  Nov.  25,  1759,  to  Tewksbury. 
Joshua  Swett  and  wife.  Sept.  21,  1760,  to  Salisbury. 
Sarah,  wife  of  Deacon  John  Air,  May  20,  1764,  to  the 
First  Church  of  Haverhill. 

Rev.  Amos  Mootly,  Nov.  10,  1765,  to  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blunt,  formerly  March,  Nov.  19,  1769,  to 
Portsmouth. 

Rev.  Silas  3iIoody,  Nov.  4,  1769,  to  Anmdel. 

Captain  Samuel  Pierce,  July  21,  1782,  to  Atkinson. 

Mrs.  Muzzej’,  Sept.  8,  1782,  to  Boscawen. 

Benjamin  Rolfe,  Jan.  4,  1795,  to  any  Church  of  regular 
standing. 

Admissions  to  the  First  Church. 

Francis  Brown’s  wife,  Apr.  30,  1682,  from  Portsmouth. 

*  John  Sewall,  Oct.  25,  1696,  from  Boston. 

Edmund  March  and  wife,  Dec.  16,  1744,  from  Amesbury. 
Seabrew,  a  negro  servant.  May  21,  1749,  from  Topsfield. 

Dismissions  from  the  Byfield  Church. 

Nehemiah  Hunt,  Sept.  2,  1744,  to  Sutton. 

Jemima,  wife  of  John  Boynton,  and  Hannah,  wife  of 
Francis  Worcester,  Dec.  9,  1744,  to  Dunstable. 

Sarah  Pickard,  Nov.  27,  1746,  to  Rowley. 

Abigail,  wife  of  Moses  Boynton,  Dec.  28,  1746,  to  Cov¬ 
entry. 

Mehitable  Hale,  Sept.  27,  1747,  to  the  Second  Church  of 
Rowley. 

Enoch  Noyes,  Oct.  18,  1747,  to  Hollis. 

Thomas  Tenney,  July  3,  1748,  to  Rowley. 

Jane  Jewet,  Dec.  3,  1749,  to  Linebrook. 
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Moses  Hale  and  wife  Elizabeth,  Feb.  9,  1752,  to  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

John  Noyes  and  wife  Abigail,  May  17,  1752,  to  Suncook. 

Benjamin  Adams,  Oct.  12,  1755,  to  the  Second  Church, 
Lynn. 

John  Bailey  and  wife  Elizabeth,  May  30,  1762,  to  Lunen¬ 
burg. 

Jonathan  Pearson  of  Byfield-Eowley,  Apr.  15,  1764,  to 
Rowley. 

Samuel  Hovey,  Apr.  22,  1764,  to  Pepperillborough. 

Margaret  Hicks,  alias  ^Margaret  Burbank,  widow  of  Caleb, 
in  1765,  to  Sutton. 

Sarah  Thurlow,  wife  of  Moses,  Feb.  21,  1768,  to  Fitch¬ 
burg. 

Martha  Smith,  widow,  Deborah  Duty,  widow,  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thy  Smith  and  Jemima  Smith,  wife  of  Josiah,  in 
1768,  to  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

Timothy  Stevens,  Jan.  7,  1776,  to  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Eliphalet  Tenney,  in  1784,  to  Stow. 

Elizabeth  Pearson,  wife  of  Solomon  Pearson,  Apr.  4, 1784, 
to  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Newbury  port. 

Admissions  to  the  Byfield  Church. 

Hannah  Lull,  Feb.  9,  1745,  from  the  Second  Church, 
Bradford. 

Caleb  Burbank,  June  22,  1752,  from  the  Second  Church, 
Bradford. 

Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Barker,  Sept.  8,  1756,  from  the 
Second  Church,  Bradford. 

Mary  Pilshury,  wife  of  William  Pilsbury,  May  11,  1763, 
from  the  Second  Church,  Bradford. . 

Zerviah,  wife  of  Jeremy  Boynton,  Mar.  17,  1765,  from 
Coventry. 

Susanna,  wife  of  Ehenezer  Clark,  Feb.  21,  1779,  from 
the  Second  Church,  Ipswich. 

David  Nelson,  Aug.  26,  1781,  from  the  West  Church, 
Rowley.  ‘ 

Abigail  Cleaveland,  May  24,  1795,  from  Canterbury. 
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Incidentally  in  searching  for  records  of  the  Belknap 
family  in  and  about  the  County  of  Hertfordshire,  England, 
traces  of  this  Bumap  name  were  discovered,  and  because 
it  appeared  likely  that  there  might  be  found  a  connection 
between  the  two  families,  several  experienced  English 
genealogists  being  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  one  and 
the  same,  it  was  decided  to  collect  all  references  to  both 
names.  Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been  found 
to  bear  out  this  theory  and  a  further  complication  has 
developed  through  the  discovery  that  for  some  generations 
that  branch  of  the  Belknap  family  which  emigrated  to 
America  had  been  called  Beltoft. 

These  variants  in  family  names  can  seldom  be  definitely 
accounted  for.  In  some  cases  they  are  adopted  because 
of  some  family  feud  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  between 
different  branches,  but  for  the  most  part  they  seem  to  be 
due  to  phonetic  spelling  or  the  errors  of  careless  writers. 
A  notable  instance  of  this  has  been  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Waterhouse  family,  in  which  in  one  deed  the  name 
appears  in  seven  different  forms  and  is  signed  differently 
by  the  man  and  his  wife. 

In  the  Bumap  family,  apart  from  such  slight  changes 
as  Buraapp,  Burnop  and  Bumepp,  there  is  the  more  rad¬ 
ical  one  of  Burnett,  which  has  now  been  permanently 
adopted  by  at  least  one  branch  of  the  family,  and  until 
the  writer  positively  proved  to  them  that  they  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  Bumaps  they  had  supposed  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  well  Imown  Bishop  Burnett  of  London. 
The  first  case  of  this  altered  spelling  appears  in  the  record 
of  the  baptism  of  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bumap 
of  Stanstead  Abbots,  about  1564  to  1610,  in  which  the 
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form  used  is  “Bumatt,”  which  is  very  probably  due  to 
a  misreading  of  “Bumapp”  by  the  clerk  who  made  the 
entry  in  the  register. 

Were  it  not  that  in  several  instances  the  registers  of 
parishes  adjacent  to  Stanstead  Abbots  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed,  in  part,  it  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  fill  in 
many  missing  links  in  the  English  records,  while  in  some 
of  the  most  likely  registers  no  mention  of  the  name  has 
been  found. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  no  reply  has  been  received  from 
many  members  of  the  family  in  this  country,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  records  have  had  to  be  entirely  omitted  or 
given  in  incomplete  form. 

1.  Thomas  Bubnap  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  Herts.,  was 
living  in  1532-8.  His  wife  Johanna  Hobbys  of  the  same 
parish  died  shortly  before  April,  1532. 

The  following,  translated  from  the  Latin,  is  from  the 
manor  Court  Rolls,  Public  Record  Ofiice,  London,  23d., 
24th.,  25th.,  27th.,  28th.,  30th.  Henry  VIII,  Courts  at 
Stanstead,  Herts. 

P.  R.  O.,  Court  Rolls,  178/35,  Court  held  at  Stansted 
with  a  view  of  Frank  Pledge ;  4th.  April,  23  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas  Bumopp  one  of  the  Tennants. 

“It  is  accounted  that  Johanna  Hobbys  held  by  homage 
at  the  day  of  her  death  by  Court  Roll  of  the  King  one  acre 
of  land  in  Halfelde  and  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Hether- 
feld,  one  garden,  one  piece  of  land  called  Long  house,  and 
that  Johanna  Bumopp  wife  of  Thomas  Bumopp  is  eldest 
daughter  and  heir  and  of  full  age,  to  whom  the  King 
granted  seisin  to  her  and  her  heirs  at  the  will  of  the  lord 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,”  etc.  (In  the  mar¬ 
gin  is  written  agains^  the  above  entry: — “Surrender 
iiij  s.”) 

“And  lastly  the  jury  say  that  the  said  Johanna  was 
seized  in  her  desmesne  as  of  fee  of  and  ip  one  tenement 
lately  belonging  to  William  Sanderson,  six  acres  lying 
next  the  tenement  aforesaid,  one  croft  containing  three 
acres  lying  under  Iseney  Parke,  two  acres  of  land  lying 
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in  Baler’s  Field,  and  one  garden  adjoining  the  same  two 
acres,  two  acres  of  land  lying  in  Garratt’s  Field,  one  piece 
of  waste  land  lying  in  the  King’s  way,  and  was  so  seized 
at  her  death  and  that  Johanna  Bumopp  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Bumopp  is  eldest  daughter  and  heir,  and  gave 
payment  upon  admission  to  the  lord  and  did  fealty,”  etc. 
(In  the  margin  is  written  against  the  above  entry: — 
“xviij  s.  ij  d.”) 

“John  Fleyming  and  Agnes  his  wife  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  to  hold  to  the  King  to  deliver  by  charter  two  acres 
of  meadow  to  Thomas  Buraott  yearly  ij  d.” 

Court  held  at  Stansted  with  view  of  Frank  Pledge  on 
Thursday  next  the  Feast  of  Easter,  24  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas  Bumopp  one  of  the  Tennants. 

Thomas  Bumopp  homage.  (Against  the  last  name  is 
written  in  the  margin: — “Fine  vj  d.”) 

“The  homage  presents  that  William  Gylderson  without 
the  Court  surrenders  into  the  hands  of  the  lady  by  the 
hand  of  John  Swete  and  Thomas  Cheynow  tennants  of 
the  said  lady  two  acres  of  arable  land  lying  in  Hawfield 
at  Catt’s  Hill  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  Thomas  Bumopp 
senior,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  which  lady  by  her  Steward 
granted  seisin  thereof  by  the  rod  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
land  aforesaid  to  the  said  Thomas  Bumopp  his  heirs  and 
assigns  at  the  will  of  the  lady  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  manor  rendering  to  the  lady  therefore  yearly  ij  d.  and 
gave  the  lady  for  a  fine  xd.  and  did  fealty  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted,”  etc.  (Against  the  above  entry  is  written  in  the 
margin: — “Surrender  fine  xd.  paid”) 

“To  this  Court  came  Thomas  Bumopp  and  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  lady  one  cottage  with  a  garden  and 
two  acres  of  land  adjoining  parcel  of  the  tenement  of 
Symchaundler  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  John  Whitnall 
his  heirs  and  assigns  which  the  lady  by  her  Steward 
granted  seisin  by  the  rod  to  have  and  to  hold  the  land 
aforesaid  of  the  said  Thomas  Burnopp  his  heirs  and  assigns 
at  the  will  of  the  lady  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor 
rendering  therefore  to  the  lady  yearly  ij  d.  and  gave  the 
lady  for  a  fine  x  d.  and  did  fealty  and  is  admitted.” 
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“To  this  Court  came  John  Rodes  and  Margaret  his  wife 
and  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  lady  one  tenement 
with  appurtenances  called  esgores  and  one  garden  with 
appurtenances  called  Brands  now  adjoining  the  tenements 
aforesaid  not  eight  acres  of  land  and  four  acres  one  rood, 
and  half  a  meadow  either  more  or  less  in  the  parish  of 
Stansted  whereof  the  said  tenement  and  garden  lying  next 
the  King’s  way  at  Stansted  until  Hunesden  and  half  an 
acre  of  land  likewise  lying  in  Dovehouse  field  and  one  acre 
of  land  in  Half  Hyde  and  half  an  acre  of  land  likewise 
there  lying  and  two  acres  of  land  lying  in  Hetherford  and 
one  holm  land  with  meadow  containing  one  acre  lying 
near  the  tenement  aforesaid  and  three  acres  of  meadow 
lying  in  Haskholme  and  one  acre  and  one  rood  and  a  half 
there  lying  abutting  upon  the  Rye  diche  to  the  use  and 
behoof  of  Thomas  Bumopp  senior  and  Thomas  Bumopp 
jimior,  son  of  the  same  Thomas  senior,  his  heirs  and 
assigns  which  the  lady  by  her  Steward  granted  seisin 
thereof  by  the  rod  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  tenement 
with  garden  adjoining  and  the  other  premisses  with  their 
appurtenances  to  the  said  Thomas  senior  and  Thomas 
junior,  their  heirs  and  assigns  at  the  will  of  the  lady 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  aforesaid  by  rent 
and  service  therefore  due  and  customary  and  the  said 
Thomas  Bumopp  senior  gave  to  the  lady  for  a  fine  and 
did  fealty,”  etc.  (Against  the  above  entry  is  written  in 
the  margin: — “Surrender  Fine  x  d.”) 

“Thomas  Bumopp  acknowledged  himself  to  hold  of  the 
lord  by  Court  Roll  one  cottage  with  a  garden  two  acres 
of  land  lying  in  Dovehouse  Feld  and  renders  to  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Elsyng  Spytell  yearly  ij  d.”  (The  last 
entry  should  come  in  the  first  Court.) 

“Thomas  Bumott  and  John  Bennett  are  elected  to  the 
office  of  Constable.” 

Court  held  at  Stansted  with  View  of  Frank  Pledge  on 
Thursday  in  Easter  week  25  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas  Bumap  of  the  Homage. 

“It  is  accounted  by  homage  that  John  Wheler  without 
the  Court  surrenders  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  by  the 
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hand  of  Robert  Chapman  and  John  Swete  senior  tennants 
of  the  same  manor  two  acres  of  arable  land  of  which  one 
lies  in  a  certain  croft  called  Collier’s  Croft  next  Garrard’s 
Field  and  the  other  acre  in  Half  eld  sometime  parcel  of 
a  tenement  Lock’s  Tenement  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
Thomas  Burnopp  which  the  said  Queen  by  her  Steward 
granted  seisin  thereof  by  the  rod  to  have  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  at  the  will  of  the  said  Queen  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  and  rendering  to  the  same 
tenement  of  Lock’s  ij  d.  yearly  and  suit  at  court  and  gave 
the  said  Queen  for  a  fine  et&  and  did  fealty  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted,”  etc.  (In  the  miargin  is  written  against  the  above 
entry: — “Fine  xx  d.”) 

“The  day  was  given  at  the  last  Court  for  Thomas  Bur¬ 
nopp  senior  to  proclaim  a  stray  cow  which  the  same  Thomas 
then  had  in  his  keeping  and  proclamation  was  made  that 
the  same  Thomas  render  for  the  same  to  the  Queen  vj  s. 
viij  d.” 

“It  is  ordered  that  John  Swete  and  Thomas  Bumopp 
clean  the  ditch  between  the  land  of  the  same  John  and 
Thomas  called  Fleme  Dyche  by  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
etc.,  penalty  ij  d.” 

Court  with  View  of  Frank  Pledge  held  on  Thursday  in 
Easter  week  27  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas  Bumopp  of  the  Homage. 

“At  this  Court  came  Thomas  Burnop  and  surrendered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  one  acre  of  land  adjoining 
a  certain  croft  "called  Collier’s  Croft,  next  Garrard’s  Feld, 
parcel  of  one  tenement  called  Lock’s  to  the  use  and  behoof 
of  John  Rodez  and  Margaret  his  wife  to  whom  the  Queen 
by  her  steward  granted  seisin  by  the  rod  to  hold  to  the 
same  John  and  Margaret  their  heirs  and  assigns  at  the 
will  of  the  Queen  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor 
and  rendering  to  the  same  tennant  of  Lock’s  j  d.  yearly 
and  suit  at  Court  and  gave  the  Queen  for  a  fine  as  etc. 
and  did  fealty  and  was  admitted.”  (Against  the  above 
entry  is  written  in  the  margin: — “Fine  x  d.  paid.”) 

Court  with  a  View  of  Frank  Pledge  held  5th.  April  28 
Henry  VIII.  ^ 
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Thomas  Burnop  junior  of  the  Homage. 

Court  with  a  view  of  Frank  Pledge  held  at  Stansted  on 
Thursday  in  Easter  week,  30  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas  Burnop  junior  of  the  Homage. 

“At  this  Court  it  is  accounted  that  Thomas  Heth  sur¬ 
rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  King  by  the  hand  of  Thomas 
Bumopp  and  Robert  Whitnall  tennants  of  said  manor  one 
tenement  with  appurtenances  cajlled  Lock’s  tenement  and 
the  parcel  of  land  with  pasture  adjoining  between  the  land 
formerly  belonging  to  Andrew  Huggard,  deceased,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret  in  Stansted  to  the  use  and  behoof 
of  John  Chatterton  to  whom  the  King  by  the  Steward 
granted  seisin  thereof  by  the  rod  to  hold  to  the  same  John 
Chatterton  and  his  heirs  at  the  will  of  the  King  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  manor  by  service  therefore  due  and 
of  customary  right  gave  the  King  for  a  fine  iij  s.  and  iiij  d. 
and  did  fealty  and  is  admitted  as  tennant.”  (Against  the 
above  entry  is  written  in  the  margin:  “Fine  iij  d.  paid.”) 

Children : — 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  John. 

2.  Thomas  Bcenap  of  Stanstead  Abbotts,  Herts,  was 
living  between  1533  and  1597.  He  married  before  1564, 

Alice  Cramphome,  daughter  of  -  Cramphome  of 

Stanstead  Abbotts  and  Alice  his  wife  and  probably  co¬ 
heiress  of  her  mother.  He  is  mentioned  in  1533,  under 
the  Court  at  Stansted,  24  Henry  VIII,  as. Thomas  Bur- 
nopp  junior,  again  in  1537  under  the  Court  at  Stansted, 
28  Henry  VIII,  as  Thomas  Burnop,  junior,  one  of  the 
Homage,  again  in  1539  under  the  Court  at  Stansted,  30 
Henry  VIII,  as  Thomas  Burnop,  junior,  one  of  the  Hom¬ 
age,  and  in  1545  he  paid  12d.  subsidy  under  Stansted 
(P.  R.  O.  Subsidy  121/171)  as  is  also  his  brother  John. 
In  1545-6  Thomas  Bumoppe  paid  subsidy  under  Stan¬ 
sted  (P.  R.  O.  Subsidy  121/177). 

He  was  executor  of  the  will  of  Alice  Cramphome,  sen¬ 
ior,  of  Stanstead  Abbot,  16  May  1564,  “wedowe,”  probated 
at  Ware,  23  October  1564,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
son  Thomas  Bumap  and  daughter  Ann  Rawlings,  execu- 
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tors  (11  Raymond),  and  also  of  John,  William,  Thomas, 
Alice,  Johane  and  Thomasin  Bumap,  as  well  as  Andrew 
Keys  and  wife  Alice,  John,  Robert  and  William  Keys, 
the  children  of  John  Keys. 

He  witnessed  the  will  of  Alice  Nobbs,  widow, of  Stan- 
sted  Abbott,  14  May  1566  .(81  Raymond). 

Thomas  Bumape  was  present,  13  January  1567,  when 
Edward  Beson  of  Stansted  Abbot  made  a  nuncupative  will 
by  which  he  left  a  legacy  to  “Isbell  servant  to  Thomas 
Bumape”  which  was  proved  in  Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  & 
Herts.,  (92  Raymond)  from  which  it  appears  that  Andrew 
Kees,  father  of  Johane  Kees,  was  the  testator’s  brother- 
in-law. 

Thomas  Bumap  was  a  witness  to  the  will  of  Roger 
Bayley  of  Stanstead  Abbotts,  proved  Arch.  Mddx.  Essex 
&  Herts.,  (222  Raymond)  11  March  1573. 

Tho:  Grave  &  Tho:  Bumappe:  Tho:  Fuller  &  John 
Fuller  gent.  &  Margt.  his  wife — Two  messuages  and  lands 
in  Broxbome  and  Hoddesdon,  1585-6,  Hilary  Term,  28 
Elizabeth,  Feet  of  Fines. 

Thomas  Bumappe  (junior)  paid  5/4  on  40/-  and  Alic 
Bumappe  paid  2/8  on  20/—,  both  imder  Stanstead,  Sub¬ 
sidy  121/282,  in  1600,  43  Elizabeth;  probably  the  Alice 
Bumap  of  1564,  now  an  old  widow.  She  paid  just  one- 
half  of  what  Thomas  Bumap  paid  which  practically  proves 
that  she  was  the  widowed  mother  of  Thomas,  having  her 
usual  third  interest  in  her  deceased  husband’s  property. 

In  connection  with  the  will  of  Edward  Beson,  note  that, 
as  Thomas  Bumap’s  mother  was  Johanna  Kobbys,  Alice’s 
deceased  husband  may  have  been  his  uncle  or  cousin. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Bumap:  “In  the  name  of  Gk)d 
Amen  in  the  yere  of  oure  lord  1593  and  the  (blank)  of 
Januarye  I  Thomas  Bumape  of  Stansted  Abbot  in  the 
Countye  of  Hartford  yeoman  beinge  in  helth  I  praise  god 
for  yt  do  ordeine  and  make  this  my  presents  testament 
and  last  will  in  manner  and  forme  followinge  Imprimis 
my  solle  to  Ahnightie  god  who  hath  created  me  and  to 
Jhesus  Christ  who  hath  redemed  me  and  to  the  holie  ghost 
who  hath  santified  me  and  my  body  to  the  earth  when  it 
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shall  please  god  to  take  it  oute  of  this  miserable  world- 
item  I  give  to  Allice  my  weife  all  the  howse  wth  bames 
stables  and  all  other  howses  to  yt  belonginge  and  one  gar- 
nard  wth  a  garden  platt  Joyninge  to  yt  wth  orchyards 
and  the  menes  (?)  and  backside  conteyninge  syxe  acres 
with  all  goodes  chattells  ymplements  of  howshold  nowe  at 
thys  presente  imto  the  occupation  of  the  tenemente  be¬ 
longinge  and  also  one  tenement  wch  William  *S we te  now 
dwelleth  in  wth  the  backside  to  yt  belonginge  and  also  one 
other  tenemente  called  convrtis  garden  wth  the  bame  and 
stable  and  orchyerds  to  yt  belonginge  also  one  crofte 
called  the  parke-crofte  wth  a  lytle  meade  joyninge  to  yt 
with  an  house  there  in  conteyninge  fyve  acres-  Item  in 
the  comen  feild  two  acres  in  garrette  feild  two  acres  in 
wallets  feild-  All  these  parsels  beinge  freehold  my  will 
ys  she  shall  holde  them  for  terme  of  her  life  the  Kemainder 
to  Thomas  Burnapes  eldest  sonne  whose  name  is  Thomas 
Bumape  yf  he  dye  then  I  will  John  his  brother  shall 
have  it  Alwaies  provided  that  Thomas  my  sonne  shall 
have  all  those  houses  and  lands  after  the  decase  of  my 
weif  to  bringe  up  them  and  other  of  his  children  while 
they  come  to  the  age  of  xxj  yeres  and  she  kepe  the  said 
howses  and  ditches  with  sufficiente  fensinge  and  repara- 
cions.  (Mem.  that  this  clause  of  the  coppie  land  surren¬ 
dered  to  Thomas  Bumape  his  sonne  and  yet  to  be  held  and 
enjoyed  by  Allice  his  weif  was  revoked  by  Thomas  Bur- 
nape  senr.  the  xxviijth  of  Febr.  1596  before  us  Thomas 
Newnmn.) 

“And  further  I  charge  my  sonne  Thomas  Bumape  and 
his  children  whom  I  shall  leve  or  surrender  my  copiehold 
land  imto  shall  quietly  suffer  Allice  my  weif  to  hold  for 
terme  of  her  life  iij  acres  in  Haffeild  at  Jeningsstile  and 
one  acre  and  an  half  of  meade  in  the  Ryemeade  wch  ground 
I  nowe  hold.  (The  above  is  the  clause  which  was  can- 
called  by  the  testator  on  28th.  Feb.  1596-7).  Item  I 
give  to  Thomas  Bumape  my  sonne  the  dwellinge  howse 
which  nowe  he  occupieth  called  Esgores  wth  all  the  appur¬ 
tenances  as  bames  stables  orchyards  backsides  one  acre  of 
meddow.  before  the  doore  two  acres  in  chappell  feild  two 
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acres  at  the  gravel  pit  in  Haffeild  one  acre  more  nexte 
Mowgates  land  in  Hafeilde-  Item  I  give  unto  him  two 
parcells  of  coppie  lande  also  lyinge  in  Netherfeild  one 
peece  of  iij  rodes  the  other  of  3  rods  also  lyeinge  next  the 
higheway-  Item  my  will  ys  that  Thomas  may  sonne  shall 
have  an  enioy  wch  is  in  his  tenure  and  occopacione  three 
acres  of  meddowe  lyeinge  in  Rie  meade-  Item  I  will  and 
bequeath  to  my  daughter  Johan  wife  to  Thomas  Redding- 
ton  of  Hunsdon  for  her  use  her  husband  and  children  wch 
god  hath  given  them  the  some  and  gifte  of  xxx  li.  to  be 
paide  of  my  sonne  Thomas  or  his  heires  or  executors  within 
the  space  of  iij  yeeres  after  my  wyves  decease  in  consider- 
acion  that  I  give  him  all  my  lands  and  ooppies  after  the 
departure  of  my  weif  to  enjoy  for  his  use  and  heires  by 
him  lawfully  batten.  (Mem.  That  xv  li.  of  the  xxx  li. 
wch  T.  Bumape  or  his  heires  are  to  pay  to  T.  Reddington 
after  the  decease  of  his  mother  Alice  Bumape  weif  of 
Th.  Bumape  so  is  to  be  paid  oute  of  the  goodes  or  cattells 
of  Allice  Bumap  and  within  3  yeres  after  his  death  by 
her  heires,  administrators  or  assignes.)”  Witnesses: — T. 
Newman,  Robert  Baynes.  Arch.  Mddx.  (E.  &  H.)  Grove 
fol.  47. 

Letter  of  administration  with  the  above  will  thereunto 
annexed  was  granted  at  Sawbridgeworth  to  Alice,  the 
widow,  on  21st.  March  1596-7.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  Thomas  Burnap  died  in  Febraary  or  March,  1596-7. 

The  will  of  Alice  Cramphome,  mother-in-law  of  Thomas 
Bumap:  “In  the  Name  of  God  Amen  the  xvj  dale  of 
Male  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  1564  I  Alice  Cramp- 
home  wedowe  of  Stansted  abot  beyng  sicke  in  my  bodie 
but  in  good  &  peefect  remembrance  doe  ordeine  &  make 
this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  maner  &  forme  folowinge 
Fyrste  I  bequeathe  my  soule  to  All  mightie  god  my  maker 
and  redemer  &  my  bodie  to  be  buried  in  xpian  buriall 
Item  I  give  &  bequeathe  to  John  Rawlinge  a  fether  bed  a 
coverlet  a  presse  a  blaneket  a  boulster  a  platter  a  saulser 
a  browne  cowe  &  a  pannier  Item  to  Agnes  Rawlinge  one 
cheste  a  candlesticke  &  a  pewter  dysshe  Item  to  Alice 
Rawlinge  one  Mattris  a  payer  of  flexen  shetes  a  diaper 
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napkin  a  pewter  dishe  a  pottinger  a  candlesticke  &  a  lytle 
boulster  Item  to  Wilhn.  Rawlinge  the  greatest  kettell 
save  one  &  a  payer  of  towene  shetes  a  candlesticke  a  por¬ 
ringer  &  a  pewter  dysshe  Item  to  John  Rawlinge  a  shete 
a  thurden  dele  (?)  potte  &  a  platter  a  porringer  Item  to 
Anne  Rawlinge  my  daughter  a  table  clothe  a  sowe  hogge 
lower  piggs  a  branded  cowe  iij  bhs.  of  wheate  Item  to 
Alice  Bumappe  my  daughter  a  diaper  towell  a  mortar 
a  square  saultr.  two  hedges  Item  to  John  Bumap  one 
redde  cowe  one  platter  Item  to  Alice  Bumap  a  cowe  a 
great  brasse  potte  a  platter  a  saulser  a  chest  a  square  table 
a  payer  of  flexen  shetes  a  pillobere  &  a  diaper  napkin 
Item  to  Johane  burnap  one  cupbord  in  the  hall  a  shepe 
wth  her  lambe  a  pewter  dyshe  &  a  payer  of  flexen  shetes 
Item  to  Thomasin  bumap  a  brasse  panne  a  pewter  dysshe 
Item  to  John  Grave  a  payer  of  towene  shetes  &  a  plaine 
towell  Item  to  Andrewe  keys  wyffe  a  blacke  cowe  a  bushel 
of  wheate  a  payer  of  towene  shetes  a  flexen  kercher  iij 
pygges  Item  to  Elizabeth  Grave  a  blacke  cowe  a  payer 
of  towene  shetes,  a  hogge  Item  to  Alice  key  a  fether  bed 
in  the  lofte  as  yt  standeth  a  platter  Item  to  John  keys 
a  brasse  potte  Item  to  Robert  keys  a  garled  bullocke  the 
byggest  Item  to  William  keys  a  garled  bullocke  &  Thomas 
Bumap  my  sonn  to  have  the  keping  of  the  goods  of  John 
Keys  childeren  untill  they  be  married  or  of  age  to  have 
the  same  Item  to  John  Anger  a  rede  cowe  &  a  cloke 
Item  to  george  Anger  a  postner  of  brasse  Item  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  Anger  a  payer  of  towene  shetes  fower  yardes  of  russet 
carson  Item  to  Robert  Sympson  duo  bz.  of  wheate  Item 
to  widowe  Walter  (  ?Walker)  duo  bx.  of  wheate  Item  to 
Agnes.  Pery  duo  bz.  of  wheate  Item  to  Nicies  Swete 
duo  bz.  of  wheate  Item  the  rest  of  my  goods  imbequeathed 
my  debtes  payed  &  my  will  fullfilled  I  gyve  to  Thomas 
burnap  &  Ann  Rawlinges  my  daughter  equallie  to  be 
devided  betweene  them  whom  I  mak  my  trewe  and  faythe- 
full  executors  In  wytnesse  I  have  made  this  my  marke 
in  the  presence  of  these  persons  William  Whytnall,  John 
Smyth  whome  I  make  myne  overseers  of  thys  my  will, 
Thomas  Walker,  Thomas  Heywarde,  Willm.  Passon, 
Roberto  Chapman  and  John  Anger.” 
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The  above  will  was  proved  at  Ware,  23  Oct.  1564 
(Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  &  Herts.  11  Eaymond). 

In  1600  Alice  Bumappe  paid  subsidy  2/8  on  20/- 
under  Stansted  (P.  R.  O.  Subsidy  121/302),  as  stated 
above,  but  the  date  of  her  death  does  not  appear. 

Children : — 

4.  John,  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grandmother  but  not  in 

that  of  his  father  and  who  therefore  probably  died  s.  p. 
before  1593-4. 

5.  WiixiAM,  as  last. 

6.  Thomas. 

7.  Auce,  as  No.  4. 

8.  JOHANE. 

9.  Thomasin,  as  No.  4. 

3.  John  Bttrnap,  mentioned  as  John  Bennett,  who 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Constable  at  the  Manor  Court 
held  at  Stanstead  in  24  Henry  VIII  (1533).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  John  Bumoppe  who  paid  5/4 
subsidy  at  Stansted  in  the  year  1545  (P.  R.  O.,  Subsidy 
121/171). 

6.  Thomas  Buenap  whose  wife’s  name  has  not  been 
found,  lived  at  Stansted  Abbots  and  is  styled  “yeoman.” 
He  is  one  of  the  two  children  mentioned  in  his  father’s 
will  in  1593-4  and  in  a  memorandum  to  that  document 
in  1596-7.  He  paid  5/4  on  40/-  subsidy  under  Stan-  . 
stead  in  1600  (P.  R.  O.,  Subsidy  121/282).  In  1605 
he  also  paid  a  like  amount  under  “Stansfield”  an  error 
for  Stanstead  (P.  R.  O.  Subsidy  121/302). 

He  was  still  living  in  1607,  as  his  son  John  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  not  as  the  son  of  Thomas,  deceased.  In  1610  his 
daughter  Dorothy  applied  for  a  license  to  marry  and  he 
is  again  referred  to  as  though  his  father  were  living. 

The  records  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  Essex 
&  Herts,  are  missing  from  1631-49  and  as  his  will  does 
not  appear  it  almost  proves  that  his  death  took  place  within 
that  period,  but  in  1627  Thos.  Burnap  paid  subsidy  20/4 
for  lands  under  “Stansie  Abbott”. 

Children : — 

10.  Doeothy,  born  about  1582,  died  after  1648. 
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11.  Thomas,  born  before  1586,  died  before  April,  1688. 

12.  Maby. 

13.  John,  born  between  Easter  and  October,  1590,  died  about  13 

April,  1653. 

14.  Abraham,  born  about  1594,  died  before  1649. 

15.  Sabah. 

16.  liOBEBT,  born  about  1595,  died  27  September,  1689,  in  Read¬ 

ing,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Johanna  Buenap  received  a  legacy  from  her  grand¬ 
mother  and  also  £30  in  her  father’s  will,  who  speaks  of 
her  and  her  children  by  Thomas  Reddington.  She  was 
married  16  November,  1578  at  Hunsdon,  Herts.  They 
lived  in  Hunsdon  and  references  to  several  who  were 
doubtless  his  relatives  are  frequent  in  the  records,  but  the 
names  of  their  children  have  not  been  found. 

10.  Doeothy  Bitenap,  who  was  bom  about  1582, 
married  by  license  dated  16  April,  1610,  John  Morse, 
clerk,  A.M.,  rector  of  Little  Ilford,  County  Essex,  bache¬ 
lor,  she  being  of  Stanstead  Abbott,  County  Herts.,  spin¬ 
ster,  aged  about  28,  daughter  of  Thomas  Burnap  of  the 
same,  yeoman,  at  ^Stanstead  aforesaid,  both  father  and 
daughter  being  then  of  Stanstead  Abbot.  Her  will  does 
not  appear,  but  as  she  proved  her  husband’s  will  in  1648 
she  was  then  alive  and  living  in  Romford. 

“The  last  will  and  testament  of  me  John  Morse,  minis¬ 
ter,  of  Romford,  Essex,  dated  14  July  1645,  £100  to 
Dorothy  my  youngest  daughter-  £5  to  Elizabeth  my  elder 
daughter-  £30  to  my  brothers  or  their  children.  My  wife 
Dorothy  to  have  all  my  lands  and  tenements  for  life  and 
she  to  be  sole  executrix.”  Witnesses: — Daniel  Cramp- 
home,  Marie  Cramphome.  Proved  25  May,  1648,  by 
Dorothy,  the  widow.  (Arch.  Essex,  193  Whitehead.) 
Children : — Moese. 

Elizabeth. 

Dobothy. 

11.  Thomas  Buenap,  who  was  bom  before  1586,  was 
evidently  married  by  his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  John  Morse, 
and  the  license  is  dated  the  same  day  that  his  sister  Mary 
and  Daniel  Cramphome  obtained  their  permit.  In  1610 
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Thomas  Bamap  of  Stansted  Abbotts,  Herts.,  husbandman, 
ae.  24,  and  Mary  Elliot  of  Hunsdon,  Herts.,  spinster, 
ae.  31,  had  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  marry 
at  Little  Ilford,  Essex.  His  wife  was  therefore  born 
about  1599  and  she  died  before  1633,  as  about  that  year 
he  married  again,  Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Hellam  of 
Cosons,  parish  of  Ware,  Herts.  She  died  before  Thomas 
as  she  is  not  mentioned  in  his  will. 

Thomas  is  mentioned  in  his  paternal  grandfather’s  will 
as  “Thomas  Bumape’s  eldest  sonne  whose  name  is  Thomas 
Burnape”  and  the  will  makes  it  clear  that  he  was  then  an 
infant. 

The  Rev.  John  Burnap,  (No.  13)  in  his  will,  30  Mar. 
1653,  refers  to  “all  the  children  of  my  brother  Thomas 
Burnapp.’’ 

In  1640,  (16  Charles  I)  Thos.  Bumapp  paid  16/- 
under  Stanstead  (P.  R.  O.  Subsidy  121-338). 

“Robert  Grave  and  Thomas  Bumappe  doe  present  yt 
Mr.  Roffe  (formerly  sequestered  out  of  Stansteed  Vycar- 
idge)  now  officiates  and  supplies  the  Cure  (by  what  Au- 
thoritie  wee  knowe  not)  and  receyves  the  small  Tythes  of 
such  as  are  willinge  to  pay  hym  with  the  profitts  of  the 
Gleabe,  worth  about  foure  and  thirtie  pounds  p  Annum. 
Wee  have  a  Chappell  in  our  towne  wch  (in  regard  to  yt 
our  Church  standes  neere  a  myle  out  of  the  towne)  hath 
been  a  great  benefitte  to  the  Towne  formerly  when  wee 
had  a  settled  Mynister  wee  had  the  word  and  Sacramts 
prached  and  administered  therein  on  the  Sabboth  daies 
and  all  the  weeke  as  a  Schoole  house  for  our  children. 
This  Chappel  hath  noe  maintenance  belonging  to  yt. 

“Robert  Grave 

“Surveys  of  Church  Livings,  1657.  Thomas  Bumapp” 

Robert  Hellam,  the  father  of  the  second  wife,  died 
about  1652,  leaving  a  will  dated  30  August,  1647,  at  which 
time  Joan  Hellam  was  married  to .  Thomas  Bumap  of 
Stansted,  Herts.,  yeoman,  and  was  the  mother  of  Robert 
Bumap  of  Stanstead,  yeoman,  [(who  came  of  age  in  May 
1655  and  was  therefore  bom  about  May,  1634),  of  Samuel 
Bumap  of  Much  Haddam,  gent.,  of  Joan  Bumap,  a  minor 
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in  1657-8  and  of  Mary  Bumap,  also  a  minor  at  that  time, 
when  both  Joan  and  Mary  were  living  at  Stanstead. 
(Chancery  Proceedings  before  1714,  Keynardson  21/12.) 

The  depositions  in  connection  with  the  above  suit  may 
be  found  in  the  Town  Depositions  for  Trinity  Term  1658, 
under  “Hellam  v.  Bumap”  (Town  Deps:  Bid.  830). 

It  is  evident  that  Joan  Hellam  was  a  second  wife,  as 
in  1667-8  Thomas  mentions  also  four  other  children  in 
his  will,  including  two  married  daughters,  who  could  not 
have  been  bora,  therefore,  after  this  Chancery  Suit  of 
1657-8. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Bumap:  “In  the  Name  of  God 
Amen.  Thomas  Burnape  senior  of  Stanstead  Abbott  in 
the  County  of  Hartford,  yeoman.  Being  sick  in  body. 
Dated  7  February  1667-8.  Unto  John  Bumape  my  son 
my  beame  and  scales  with  the  waights  therto  belonging 
wch  are  now  in  his  possession.  Unto  Samuel  Bumape  of 
Little  Lavor,  Essex,  clarke,  10/-.  Unto  my  daughter 
Judeth  wife  of  Richard  Skingle  of  Sabridgeworth,  Herts., 
clarke,  £3  and  my  best  carpett  wch  was  her  mothers. 
Unto  Sarah  Bray  of  Stanstead  aforesaid  my  daughter  late 
wif  of  Richard  Bray  one  feather  bede  and  bolster.  Unto 
Joane  my  daughter  my  best  chest  in  the  chamber  over  the 
kitchin  and  all  that  is  in  sayd  chest.  Unto  my  daughter 
Mary  my  best  chest  in  the  chamber  over  the  hall  and  all 
that  is  in  sayd  chest.  To  my  two  said  daughters  Joane 
and  Mary  all  my  household  goods  and  moveables  with  my 
five  cowes  and  one  bullock  with  my  hay  and  one  peece  of 
wheat  growing  in  the  common  feeld  neere  my  house,  con- 
teining  about  one  acre.  Unto  Robert  Bumap  of  Stan¬ 
stead  my  son  all  other  my  goods  come  and  chattells  what¬ 
soever  and  he  to  be  sole  executor.”  Testator  makes  his 
mark,  which  is  witnessed  by  Thomas  Browne  and  Josias 
Wood.  The  above  will  was  proved  at  Ware  on  29  April, 
1668,  by  Robert  Bumap,  the  son,  the  executor  named  in 
it.  (Arch.  Mddx.  Essex  &  Herts.  Filed  Will.) 

From  an  entry  in  the  Probate  Act  Books  of  this  Court 
under  date  of  29  April  1668  we  gather  that  Robert 
Buraapp’s  executorship  had  been  opposed  (probably  by 
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Thomas  his  half-brother)  i  hut  it  is  confirmed  to  him  by 
decree  of  the  Court,  and  he  swore  the  goods  of  the  deceased 
at  £116:7:0. 

Children  by  first  wife: — 

16a.  Mabie,  baptized  25  August,  1611,  at  Hunsdon. 

17.  Thomas,  died  about  1688. 

18.  John,  died  about  1674. 

19.  Judith,  living  in  1667-8. 

20.  Sabah,  died  about  1698. 

Children  by  second  wife : — 

21.  Robebt,  born  about  1634. 

22.  Samuel,  living  in  1660. 

23.  Joan,  a  minor  in  Stanstead  in  1657-8. 

24.  Maby,  a  minor  in  Stanstead  in  1657-8. 

12.  Mary  Burnap  was  married  by  license,  14  Sep¬ 
tember,  1610,  to  Daniel  Cramphome,  probably  her  cousin, 
of  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  husbandman,  she  being  of 
Hunsdon,  Herts.,  spinster,  at  Little  Hford,  Essex,  by  the 
Eev.  John  Morse,  her  brother-in-law,  five  months  after  he 
obtained  his  own  license.  She  and  her  husband  were  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  will  of  Rev.  John  Morse  in  1645. 

13.  John  Burnap,  bom  in  1590  between  Easter  and 
October,  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  Easter,  1607,  and  43 
years  old  October  1633.  The  will  of  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Thomas  Burnap,  in  1593-4  leaves  him  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  freehold  property,  if  alive,  and  stipulates 
that  the  father  of  John  and  his  brother  Thomas  (who  is 
given  a  prior  right  to  the  property  if  alive)  shall  have  the 
houses  and  lands  to  bring  them  up  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  received  his  early  education  from 
Mr.  Viall  at  Roy  den,  Essex,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Thomas  Bumappe  of  Stanstead,  Herts,  when,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  admitted,  Easter  1607,  sizar  of 

Caius  of  his  surety - Kidman,  B.  A.  He  obtained  his 

degrees  of  B.  A.  1609-10  and  M.  A.  1613.  (Matricula¬ 
tions  of  Cambridge.) 

Venn’s  “Caius”  states  that  he  was  Curate  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  Herts.,  from  1614  to  1629  and  13  January,  1628-9, 
he  was  instituted  to  Aston  Rectory,  Herts.,  by  Bishop  Wil- 
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liams  upon  the  death  of  John  GAmon,  late  Kector  of  that 
parish.  The  patron  was  Sir  John  Boteler,  Kt.  (Clutter- 
buck’s  Hertfordshire,  vol.  ii,  p.  249.) 

He  married  by  license,  27  October  1617,  at  Watton, 
Herts.,  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Young  (Yonge)  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  Herts.,  and  20  October,  1630,  his  father-in-law 
made  his  will  as  follows: — “In  the  name  of  God  Amen. 
40/-  to  the  poor  of  Paul’s  Walden.  20/-  to  the  poor  of 
Bennington.  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Bumap’s  children  five  pounds  of  lawfull  money  equallie 
to  bee  divided  betweene  them  within  one  year  after  my 
decease.  £5  to  my  son  John  Young.  20/-  to  each  of 
the  children  of  my  daughter  Sibble  Bigge.  20/-  to  each 
of  tile  children  of  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Kent.  40/- 
each  to  Thomas,  John,  Nathaniel  Young,  children  of 
my  son  Thomas  Young.  £10  to  my  daughter  Joane  Miles. 
10/-  each  to  the  children  of  my  daughter  Alice  Miles. 
Residue  to  my  son  George  Young  and  he  to  be  sole  execu¬ 
tor.”  Witnesses: — Thomas  Bigge,  John  Bigge. 

The  above  will  was  proved  by  said  executor  3  May, 
1631  (P.  C.  C.  56  St.  John). 

On  4  Oct.,  1633  John  Bumapp  of  Aston,  clerk,  ae.  43, 
was  a  deponent  in  Vanlore  v.  Caesar,  a  suit  about  the 
tythes  of  Bennington,  etc.  (Chancery  Depositions  Eliz. 
Chas.  I,  vol.  3,  p.  6.) 

Under  date  of  8  November,  1633,  John  Cardye  of 
Aston  made  his  will  in  which  appears : — “Item  I  give  unto 
John  Bumapp  Clerke  Parson  of  Aston  aforesaid  twentie 
shillings  to  buy  him  a  Ringe”  (P.  C.  C.  79  Seager). 

On  13  April,  1638,  Joh’es  Bumapp,  Rector,  signed  a 
Church  Terrier  for  Aston  (See  Herts.  Genealogist,  vol. 
iii,  p.  70). 

In  1646  he  signed  the  petition  of  Herts,  ministers  in 
favor  of  Presbyterian  government  (Urwick,  p.  460). 

(  To  he  continued  ) 
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THE  OLD  BOSTON  AND  MAINE  STATION  IN  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON 
Built  in  I  84$,  torn  down  in  I  897 
From  a  photograph  mad#  about  1865 


